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Schoolteachers, bosses or comrades? 
by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


Only mass action can change the world. That's the fundamental basis of 
Marxist politics. A better world cannot be brought about by an enlight- 
ened elite ruling the masses "for their own good", or by individual moral 
choices, or by intervention by supernatural powers or hostile UFOs. The 
majority of humanity must emancipate itself, if human civilisation — and 
possibly the ecology of the whole planet — is not to fall into disaster, 
barbarism and mass graves. As Marxists, we believe that this mass ac- 
tion must be organised in a political party — preferably one organised 
on a worldwide basis — on the principle that five fragile fingers make an 
powerful fist. 

So far, so uncontroversial. The question from here has to be: how? 

That's what this issue of UNITY is based on. In this issue, we exam- 
ine the theory and practice of how Marxists in this country, and else- 
where in the world, have taken the initiative to jumpstart the creation 
of broader forces — from the millions-strong United Socialist Party of 
Venezuela (PSUV), to the small handful of activists who built the Val- 
ley Action Network (VAN) in Lower Hutt. The very first issue of the 
new-format UNITY — published in December 2005 — dealt with a vari- 
ation of this issue. Enough time has passed, and the test of practice has 
taken its toll on enough of these experiments, that we think we can be- 
gin to draw some practical conclusions for all mass activists in New 
Zealand, and beyond. 

We examine the broad left in New Zealand, Venezuela, Britain, Ger- 
many, Greece and France, and try to draw the conclusions. Where broad, 
radical mass parties are successful in different parts of the world, what 
is the common thread — and what is the common thread in those that 
fail? The common thread of success, it seems to us, is a tricky balancing 
act — a strong revolutionary socialist tendency within the party which 
keeps raising a critique of the capitalist system as a whole, which at the 
same time orients itself towards comradely discussion and unity in ac- 
tion with other tendencies within and outside the party. The watchword 
must be free debate but common action, rather than splitting manoeuvers 
or bureaucratic shenanigans. 





The centrepoint of this UNITY is the centrepoint of Socialist Work- 
er's strategy in 2008 — the expansion of the RAM organisation in Auck- 
land, founded on a rebellion against local property taxes, into a nation- 
wide political party which will get on the ballot for the party vote in this 
year's general election. 

The contribution by Oliver Woods, former student Labour Party stal- 
wart and now RAM's co-organiser, on the future of RAM may raise 
some eyebrows. Oliver suggests that RAM's mission is "not just a left- 
wing one", but may appeal to centrist or even conservative voters as 
well. This is the kind of thing that the naysayers on the sectarian left love 
to point to, to suggest that socialists will be "contaminated" in efforts to 
build serious broad left forces, and that we should build up walls of or- 
ganisational rigidity and political antagonism to preserve our "socialist 
politics" (as an unchallengable, unrevisable dogma). 

But Oliver makes no bones in his article about the point that RAM is 
united in opposition to neo-liberalism — which can be defined as "corpo- 
rate welfare" combined with "market forces, above all". For that reason, 
even though he differs with Socialist Worker's opposition to capitalism as a 
system, Oliver stands — with us - unambiguously to the left of both the 
Labour Party and the Green Party in this country. When the Green Party 
accepted that "carbon trading" (bribing capitalists not to ruin the planet's 
ecosphere with an even bigger share of the economic pie) was the best way 
to preserve the environment, they lost all right to be taken seriously by 
workers, or by anyone who actually understands the drastic and very un- 
profitable measures needed to prevent disastrous ecological upheavals, and 
how the drive to profit has brought us to this perilous point. And Labour is 
only taken seriously by workers in the sense that the "good cop" of capital- 
ism is generally preferable to the bad cop. 

At this point in history, adherence in the abstract to "Marxism", "so- 
cialism" or even "anticapitalism" is not the dividing line. We see our al- 
lies as being all those those who are interested in making serious, practi- 
cal moves to build a mass movement in favour of grassroots solidarity 
and against corporate rule. Those who call themselves Marxists or radi- 
cals, but show little interest in the world outside an intellectually inbred 
"activist community" and what they read on the Internet, can be dis- 
missed as useless at best. 

This lesson is borne out, also, in current events in the Venezuelan revo- 
lution. In the wake of the extremely narrow defeat of government-backed 
constitutional reforms on December 2nd, the previously apparently 
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unstoppable momentum of the 
mass movement in Venezuela has 
been shaken. In response to this 
threat, President Hugo Chavez 
backed off from the aggressive at- 
titude his government had taken 
to other political and class forces 
in the campaign. He emphasised 
that the Bolivarian Revolution 
had to be built by a broad range 
of forces, including not only left- 
ists who choose to stay outside the 
United Socialist Party (PSUV), 


— but middle-class and even patri- 
Jeanette Fitzsimmons and the otic capitalist forces. Oliver 





Green Party of Aotearoa - accepting Woods' contention that a radical 
carbon trading, accepting the mass movement must sometimes 
primacy of profit find allies in unlikely places seems 


to be echoed in the Presidential Palace in Caracas. We have reproduced 
comment on the situation in Venezuela at length — including a programme 
— because this is the only country in the world where a radical broad move- 
ment is actually being built in alignment with rather than against the gov- 
ernment. Updates from the currently-concluding PSUV conference will 
appear as they come to hand on UNITYblog. 

Alex Callinicos of the British Socialist Workers Party, on the other 
hand, characterises Chavez's change of tack as an Allende-style "retreat 
to the elite" which can only lead to disaster — only continually pushing 
the revolution faster and further, suggests Alex, can ensure its success. 
But that wasn't the lesson of Russia's revolutionary government under 
Vladimir Lenin in the 1920s. Faced with a major defeat (in this case, the 
defeat of the German revolution), they abandoned the aggressive "War 
Communism" policy and attempted to build a broader base for the revo- 
lution by means of making life easier for peasants and small capitalists, 
in what was called the New Economic Policy. 

Alex's apparent conversion to the theory of the "revolutionary offen- 
sive" seems to be, at base, a form of special pleading — things that Lenin 
(whom the SWP admire and claim to emulate) could get away with are 
denied to Chavez (whom the SWP view with skepticism at best). It seems 
to betray an uncomfortable assumption - that only those who identify them- 
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selves as Marxists (and the right kind of Marxists, at that!) can be trusted to 
lead a revolution and make the kind of harsh decisions that survival in the 
face of the implacable hatred of world capitalism necessitates. 

The recent disastrous split of the RESPECT coalition can, sadly, be 
traced to precisely this kind of unwarranted assumption that "we Marx- 
ists know best". We reprint an excellent article by RESPECT councillor 
Salma Yaqoob, who explains how the SWP leadership had to make a 
choice between building a serious mass challenge to Blair and Brown's 
Labour, and maintaining their organisational and political dominance - 
and chose wrong. According to Salma's account, the SWP simply assumed 
they had the right to lead RESPECT and the duty to subordinate other 
forces by any means necessary. Karl Marx and Frederich Engels said in 
1848 that revolutionaries can have no interests or identity separate or 
opposed to the interests of the mass struggle of working people. Some 
Marxists seem to have misinterpreted this to mean that what's good for 
their own "gang" is of necessity good for the movement. We think they've 
got it backwards. (On the subject, this issue also contains an article by 
comrade Anna Potts who sees that a dismissive, superior attitude towards 
the feminist movement has caused similar ideological and political prob- 
lems for the SWP.) 

We took no pleasure in raising the alarm over what we saw as serious 
misjudgements on the part of our British comrades. The IST "co-ordina- 
tion" - in their response to us reprinted in this issue — chastised us for 
lack of "solidarity" - in part, even for not accepting the word of the SWP 
Central Committee over all other sources of information. But there is no 
solidarity — or indeed sense - in standing idly by while a friend jumps off 
a cliff, while berating you for not believing them when they said they 
could fly. On the contrary, we feel it is a duty of solidarity to speak up 
when we have a differing view, and not to value tendency affiliations 
over honesty and open debate. We also feel a duty of solidarity with those 
comrades who have been expelled or suspended from the SWP, or who 
have quit in disgust, because of what we see as the mistakes made by the 
SWP in RESPECT. Those people did not cease to be our comrades just 
because the SWP central committee said so. 

Vaughan Gunson and Grant Morgan's leading article in this issue 
brings up the excellent point that the the Trotskyist tradition of revolu- 
tionary Marxism (in which Socialist Worker stands) has something of a 
blind spot on the issue of how mass revolutionary parties can grow. This 
tradition has concentrated on the importance of the Transitional Pro- 
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gramme — a programme of de- 
mands that will appeal to a mass 
audience while leading to revolu- 
tionary conclusions - to the point 
of obsession in some cases. How- 
ever, the question of what kind of 
organisation will act as the em- 
bodiment of that programme has 
never been thought through prop- 
erly. 

Exiled from Russia and slan- 
dered on a worldwide basis, pow- 
erless as monsters like Stalin and 
Hitler carved up the world be- 
tween them, Leon Trotsky had 
gone from being a major leader of 
the world's first workers’ state to 
almost total isolation, a situation 
from which he honourably tried to 
find a way out. His assumptions 
were that tiny revolutionary 
groups composed of middle-class 
intellectuals, by virtue of the Tran- 
sitional Programme intersecting 
the class struggle at just the right "angle", would suddenly become mass 
parties and lead the world revolution to victory. 

We now feel that this assumption is questionable — but this is the unspo- 
ken assumption of virtually every small far-left organisation the scene to- 
day, in this country and elsewhere. They feel that all they have to do is hang 
in there, guard their own version of "the revolutionary tradition" like me- 
diaeval monks copying the works of Latin antiquity, and sooner or later if 
they keep faith, the rebellious workers will beat a path to their door. 

This is simply not sufficient politics in an era where human survival 
itself is on the line if capitalism is not dismantled. And it is sheer super- 
stition — fetishism, in fact - to think that being "right" in theory amounts 
to a hill of beans in the real world of class struggle. 

On the contrary — if a Marxist organisation's practice isn't cutting 
the mustard, its theory is by definition part of the problem. The stakes 
are far higher than when Marx was in the British Museum in the 1860s, and 





Leon Trotsky theorised a 
transitional programme - but 
what kind of organisation will 
carry it through? 
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those “red professors” who want the class struggle to leave them alone to 
fulfil their dream of writing the missing volumes of “Das Kapital” them- 
selves are leaving themselves behind. One of the hard lessons that Socialist 
Worker in New Zealand learned during our march away from Stalinism in 
the 1990s was that there is always a way for revolutionaries to intervene in 
the real class struggle, in any historical period. 

Marxism is a guide to action, and if there is no action there is no 
Marxism. It is said that the revolutionary Government in Russia in the 
early 20’s encouraged the teaching of chess in schools, on the basis that it 
imparts the basic revolutionary idea: if you don’t mobilise your forces 
properly, you lose. Simply “building the party” and waiting for the revo- 
lution to come to us is the equivalent of fiddling while Rome burns — on 
a planetary scale. Similarly, Marxists who think of their role as “interven- 
ing” in campaigns, teaching each other Marxist texts handed down from 
previous generations, and recruiting in ones and twos, are not thinking in 
the terms required of people who want to save human civilisation rather 
than just perpetuate an “activist lifestyle”. 

Marxists everywhere — if they are not content to let dialectical mate- 
rialism die out as the dogma of aging “professional revolutionaries” — 
must move into mass politics. Real mass politics, not the “toy mass” 
politics of attempting to cleverly manipulate oneself to a position of 
leadership in some tiny radical ghetto. Those Marxists who use tactics 
of skullduggery and intimidation to get their own way, and then blame 
the failure of their projects on everyone but themselves, have proved 
themselves unworthy of that noble label. They have effectively turned 
Marxism into a kind of substitute religion, by rendering it immune from 
refutation by the mere physical world, and an excuse for petty displays 
of organisational brute force. They destroy consciousness among their 
activists and periphery, rather than expand it. This is the logical out- 
come to a revolutionary group seeing itself as the schoolteacher or even 
the boss of the working class, rather than comrades in the struggle. Only 
when Marxists learn humility will they be truly able to lead. 

The only way to defeat neo-liberalism and the shades of thought which 
wish to accommodate with it is to take the battle to it in the factories, on 
the electoral hustings, in the media, and in every other sphere. This means 
learning to lead effective mass action, with real life working people rather 
than "professional activists", and learning that any form of Marxism which 
does not act as a guide to successful political action in practice — which 
means mass action above all - is useless superstition. 
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History calls for a broad left party 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON and GRANT MORGAN 


In 2006, the neo-liberal maniacs at the World Bank ranked New Zealand 
as No.1 in the world for doing business, out of 200 countries surveyed. 
And a recent government report titled "Wealth Disparities in New Zea- 
land" showed that 95% of New Zealand's net wealth is owned by half 
the population. The other half is left with the crumbs - a mere 5% of the 
country's wealth. Two decades of neo-liberal polices have seen a massive 
transfer of wealth from the poor to the rich, increasing the rage, frustra- 
tion and alienation at the base of New Zealand society. 

In recent years Socialist Worker-New Zealand (SW-NZ) has recog- 
nised that these discontents are being combined with signs of self-activ- 
ity amongst grassroots people, which is causing them to be more open to 
alternative political ideas. The rise of a global social justice movement 
has been influential. There have been bursts of union militancy, along 
with mass movements against imperial wars, GE foods and government 
injustices against Maori. In combination this points towards a political 
stirring at the grassroots of New Zealand society which socialists must 
relate to. 

It's a basic principle of Marxism that the movement of masses of peo- 
ple is needed to change society. The question for socialists, then, is what 
can we do today to help turn growing dissatisfactions at the grassroots 
into something far more politically coherent, organised and confident? 
In seeking to advance the movement we need to recognise and analyse 
the barriers in the way of greater working class self-activity. 


Stifling influence of NZ Labour 


The most important political barrier today is the stifling and lingering 
influence of the NZ Labour Party. Like other social democratic parties 
around the world, NZ Labour adapted to corporate globalisation from 
the early 1980s and is not fighting for any sort of grassroots alternative. 
The party's top leadership is committed to greasing the wheels of busi- 
ness profit-taking and are unwilling to do anything that seriously risks 
hostility from the ruling elites. 

Changes in the internal composition of the party - where the new 
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middle class now dominates - combined with years of partnering the capi- 
talist class has eroded the organic links between the party and the work- 
ing class that existed in decades past. 

This combination of factors means it's no longer accurate to describe 
the Labour Party as "social democratic". Instead, SW-NZ believes an 
apt description of Labour today is "social liberal". 

Labour's top leadership maintains a careful balancing act between 
doing what big business wants (lower corporate tax, free trade agree- 
ments, Reserve Bank "independence", harsh restrictions on workers' right 
to strike, etc) and offering just enough in the way of social policies to 
keep grassroots people voting for them. Hence the Working For Fami- 
lies package, which now provides substantial tax credits to low and mid- 
dle income working families. 

Labour, however, likes its social polices to have a pro-business com- 
ponent. So Working For Families is effectively a wage subsidy for em- 
ployers who continue to profit massively from paying low wages in New 
Zealand's high-skill economy. 

As is clear from any number of government and non-government 
reports, Labour's limited social policies have not significantly improved 
the lives of grassroots people. What little social wealth Labour has redi- 
rected to the bottom has only been possible because of the sustained 
period of growth in the New Zealand economy from 1999. Come an eco- 
nomic downturn, such as mainstream economists are now predicting, the 
Labour leadership will come under enormous pressure from business 
lobbyists, their media and the global market. In that situation, social poli- 
cies will inevitably take a back seat to corporate profits. 

Yet the Labour Party still maintains a certain hold over grassroots 
people because of its history, its links to the workers' movement man- 
aged by top union officials, its ability to give a social spin to neo-liberal 
governance, and finally, the lack of any believable alternative for the 
majority of voters. But because Labour can never really deliver, the par- 
ty's support among workers is fragile and eroding, as opinion polls are 
showing. 

At the same time the working class is organisationally and politically 
weak, the result of Labour's neo-liberal "Rogernomics" blitz (1984-90), 
National's union bashing (1990-99) and more recently Helen Clark's 
social-liberal smothering of union independence (1999-2008). Union 
density is low, particularly in the private sector where only 12% of work- 
ers are organised. 
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The leaderships of most 
major unions and the Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions (CTU) 
maintain links to the Labour 
Party. This continued politi- 
cal relationship dampens 
down the union militancy 
and independence needed to 
inspire more workers to join 
and be active in unions. 

Breaking the hold that 
NZ Labour has over the 
workers' movement will re- 
move a crucial barrier to in- 
creasing the self-activity of 
grassroots people. Labour 
has vacated the space of so- 
cial democracy at the same 
time as there's mass concern 
at the state of the world. Can 
this provide the opening and 
the means to start building a 
broad political alternative? 





The Labour Government makes token 
gestures to the workers’ movement at 
election time 


Marxism's three global 
responses 


The factors which have combined to fundamentally change the nature of 
NZ Labour are not unique to Aotearoa. The world's old social 
democractic parties are everywhere passing over to social liberalism. This 
has posed questions for serious grassroots activists on every continent. 

Globally there have been three main responses by Marxists to the 
problem posed by social liberalism. They are: (1) a narrow "pure" group, 
(2) a broad-narrow coalition, or (3) a broad left party. 


(1) Narrow "pure" group 

Since there are no truly mass parties of Marxists anywhere in the 
world, maintaining a "pure" position essentially means keeping going as 
a narrow Marxist group which stresses the primacy of revolutionary ide- 
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ology over mass work. 

This strategy prioritises socialist propaganda and intervening in cam- 
paigns with the aim of recruiting new members to the group, rather than 
giving practical leadership to the struggle. 

Putting their group's future above the struggles of the wider move- 
ment is sectarian, according to Karl Marx's judgement that socialists must 
have no interests separate from those of workers as a whole, as he wrote 
in the famous "Communist Manifesto". 

Although the leaders of any narrow group will never admit to being 
sectarian, they are faced with a glaring problem: Is it realistic to expect 
their small and isolated membership to stride to the front of the work- 
ers' movement in a period of crisis and lead a revolution? Just asking the 
question presents the answer. The narrow strategy is a dead-end for out- 
wards-focused Marxists who know that "the masses make history". 


(2) Broad-narrow coalition 

A broad-narrow coalition is where a Marxist group forms an alliance 
with other groups and individuals on the left in a bid to "take control" 
behind the scenes. This is the substance of the Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP) involvement in the Respect coalition in Britain. 

The SWP leadership voiced the need to create broad left formations 
in the space vacated by the old social democratic parties. They described 
Respect as a "united front of a special type", refusing to accept the label 
of "party" for the new alliance of forces. This seemingly semantic rejec- 
tion of one word actually concealed a world of difference. 

The SWP leadership manoeuvred within Respect to determine all 
important matters, regardless of the coalition's own nominal democratic 
processes. In reality, the SWP continued to act as a narrow group within 
Respect, putting group interests ahead of all else because in their minds 
only they were the flag-bearers of real political change. Such top-down 
control by a self-selected group is at odds with building a stable mass 
party based on the necessary principles of equal rights and open democ- 
racy. 

Since the narrow group was more important than the broad forma- 
tion, the SWP leadership never prioritised the growth of Respect. So on 
demonstrations and other public events they promoted SWP publica- 
tions, while blocking Respect from producing its own mass outreach pa- 
per. 

In an Internal Bulletin prior to the last SWP conference, a statement 
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by the group's central committee revealed their narrow approach: "The 
building of a revolutionary party is the over-arching priority for any revo- 
lutionary Marxist. All other strategic decisions are subordinate to this 
goal." 

But this should never be a Marxist's top priority. Marxist organisa- 
tion exists merely as a means to an end: to unite socialists so they in- 
crease their ability to reach outwards and stimulate the organised self- 
activity of the working class. This is as true in non-revolutionary eras as it 
is in revolutionary periods. 

Unsurprisingly, the way the SWP worked within Respect angered 
other socialists and activists committed to building a broad left alterna- 
tive to the British Labour Party. Hence the inevitable split in the coali- 
tion and the formation of Respect Renewal, which includes the majority 
of the non-SWP leadership of Respect. 

The "broad-narrow" coalition model is as contradictory as the name 
suggests, inviting an early fracture between its diverging components, 
with one side wanting an independent mass party and the other wanting 
control by a group-within-the-party. 

The same objections that outwards-focused Marxists have to a nar- 
row "pure" group also apply to the broad-narrow model, which impedes 
definitive and sustainable moves towards creating a truly broad alterna- 
tive to social-liberalism. 


(3) Broad left party 

There are moves globally to establish broad left parties that fervently 
oppose neo-liberalism, corporate ecocide and imperial wars. This has a 
momentum separate from Marxists, since good activists from other tra- 
ditions also realise there is the mood and the opportunity in many coun- 
tries for creating a left political alternative to the social liberals. 

In many countries over recent times, broad left parties are making 
important gains. The Left Party in Germany, which won 51 MPs and nearly 
10% of the national vote, operates on the principle "we are the resist- 
ance inside and outside the parliament". In Greece, the Coalition of the 
Radical Left won over 5% of the vote, entitling it to 14 MPs. And in 
Venezuela, upwards of five million have joined the United Socialist Party 
in a broad-based response to president Hugo Chavez's call for a "social- 
ism of the 21st century". 

Marxists committed to a broad left party do not have the aim of gain- 
ing group control over the wider formation, as opposed to those wanting 
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Respect MP George Galloway: his SWP allies declared “nuclear war” 
against him and split the coalition 


a broad-narrow coalition. The broad left party is respected as a pluralis- 
tic and diverse coalition of the left, one in which Marxists and non-Marx- 
ists participate as equals in order to build wide support for their com- 
mon alliance, rather than publicising other groups to which they may 
also belong. 

Salma Yaqoob, a leading member of Respect Renewal, says: "The 
coalition model that Respect was founded upon had its merits. In the 
future, however, I am convinced that we need to organise much more 
along traditional party political lines. We need to be clear that we are 
building a political party, and not making some form of temporary agree- 
ment between rival interests for electoral purposes." 

Some outwards-focused Marxists around the world take the position 
that a Marxist group should dissolve into the broad left party, perhaps 
organising as a tendency within it, but not maintaining any independent 
organisation. Others say that a Marxist group should continue to organ- 
ise independently at the same time as doing everything possible to build 
a mass party of the broad left. 

These are important issues for all Marxists to get to grips with. It's a 
concrete question for Marxists in New Zealand now that RAM (Resi- 
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dents Action Movement) is working towards becoming a nationwide party 
officially able to contest the list vote in the 2008 general election, and 
more importantly, to form the bare bones of a future broad left party. 

Only such a "popular party" can achieve the critical mass needed to 
inspire grassroots people seeking a better life and open the way towards 
a co-operative society geared around the public good and ecological bal- 
ance. 


Reform & revolution: tensions & interconnections 


To further evaluate the political and organisational options for Marxists, 
it's important to establish the relationship between reform and revolu- 
tion. A dynamic understanding of this relationship is needed if Marxists 
are to help build a mass party which is both broad and progressive. 

The programme of SW-NZ states: "Marxists stand for a revolution- 
ary break with capitalism." For Marxists, there is a principled difference 
between a socialist revolution and a reformist movement which wins some 
social gains for the grassroots but stops short of redistributing corporate 
and state power to everyone in society. These are entirely different goals 
which leave entirely different sets of people in charge of society. 

There are two key aspects to reformism as an ideology. The first is 
broad acceptance of actually existing capitalism, but looking to moder- 
ate its negative impacts on the majority of people or achieve some con- 
crete benefit within the system, such as free health care or minimum 
wage rises. The second aspect is a belief that social change mostly comes 
through the election of representatives to parliament, rather than via the 
agency of mass movements which reshape the elite power relationships 
underpinning the economy, the bureaucracy and the media. 

The consciousness of today's working class is, in the main, reformist. 
This ideology emerges from within the imprisoned class, trapped as we 
are in a capitalist world with its strong economic, legal and ideological 
powers over us. It's constantly reinforced by reformist trade union offi- 
cials and "soft left" politicians whose privileges hinge on stopping the 
growth of a mass revolutionary consciousness and whose position is le- 
gitimised in lots of ways by the system. 

So how can reformist ideas in the minds of workers best be chal- 
lenged and changed? 

The most important leadership role of socialists is to encourage the 
organised self-activity of workers and others at the grassroots. Russian 
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Marxist Vladimir Lenin stressed that it's always a matter of growing the 
confidence and organisation of the masses in large enough proportions 
to alter the balance of class forces in their favour. When the masses do 
this they are expanding their class consciousness and moving towards 
revolutionary conclusions. 

It takes a system crisis, where the old rulers cannot keep on ruling in 
the old ways and the masses refuse to be so ruled any longer, that a ma- 
jority sentiment for revolution emerges. The other side of the coin, how- 
ever, is that mass struggles for reforms can open up the path to a new 
society. 

This can be seen in Venezuela's revolutionary process. SW-NZ's two 
international statements in 2007 on Venezuela stressed how the fight for 
key political and economic reforms has advanced the struggle for grass- 
roots control of society, seen in the explosion of Communal Councils 
with growing local and regional autonomy. While the initiatives coming 
from Chavez and his political comrades have not been explicitly revolu- 
tionary, they have inspired millions of grassroots Venezuelans to action. 
As SW-NZ wrote in July 2007: 

"Many of the initiatives promoted by Chavez since his election in 
December 1998 have acted as 'bridges' across which the masses have 
moved from a lower level of struggle to a higher one, often in response 
to obstacles put up by opposing class forces. Each step of the way has 
seen the revolutionary consciousness of the masses develop." 

There is a two-way relationship between reform and revolution. Brit- 
ish socialist Andy Newman puts it this way: "Reform and revolution are 
not counterposed. Revolution is a decisive culmination of a process of 
uncompromising reform." 

The unprecedented intensity of corporate and state rivalry in today's 
globalised world demands a "race to the bottom" for workers every- 
where. Winning reforms, therefore, demands mass struggles of the mag- 
nitude that invites the questioning of late capitalism and the drawing of 
revolutionary conclusions. 


Transitional platform + transitional mechanism 


Putting forward concrete demands that strike a chord with the grass- 
roots can be crucial in activating mass movements. 

In 1936, exiled Soviet Marxist Leon Trotsky said it was "necessary to 
help the masses in the process of daily struggle to find the bridge be- 
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A Venezuelan woman casts her votes for officers of her local 
communal council 


tween present demands and the socialist programme of the revolution". 

"This bridge", he insisted, "should include a system of transitional 
demands, stemming from today's conditions and from today's conscious- 
ness of wide layers of the working class and unalterably leading to one 
final conclusion: the conquest of power by the proletariat." 

Trotsky saw these transitional demands as being put forward by non- 
Stalinist Marxist groups, which at the time were too small to connect in 
sustainable ways with the working class. What he didn't theorise was the 
need for a "transitional mechanism", a larger party uniting a broader 
range of activists than Marxists alone, thus providing the necessary weight 
and impetus to a transitional platform. 

Transitional demands need a transitional mechanism. This unity of 
politics and organisation can be achieved by a broad left party. 

Marxists in a broad left party will be working with conscious reform- 
ists who want to achieve goals of immediate benefit to the grassroots, 
such as free public transport to counter climate warming, but who shy 
away from sharply-drawn revolutionary conclusions. 
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Others who enter a broad left party will not have a sophisticated re- 
formist ideology, particularly young dissenters and new activists. They 
are simply joining an organisation that offers hope of a more equitable 
and ecological future. They have not been down-trodden by the corpo- 
rate orthodoxy, in stark contrast to many official leaders of the workers' 
movement. 

A reformist consciousness may well be a stop on the road to some- 
where else. The key thing is bringing people together in an inclusive party 
that's constantly campaigning on the side of the victimised, the voiceless 
and our natural and social habitats. 

At the same time, a broad left party must also contest elections. Be- 
lieving that parliament has the power to change things for better or worse, 
grassroots people in New Zealand turn out to vote in large numbers. So 
standing candidates in general elections is important in building a broad 
left party. 

In Greater Auckland, New Zealand's main population centre with 
1.4 million residents, impressive votes have been gained by RAM in the 
last two council elections. RAM's anti-corporate platform attracted 87,000 
votes in the 2004 Auckland Regional Council poll, with one councillor 
elected, and 100,000 votes in 2007's local body elections. 

RAM now wants to grow from an Auckland-only council-centred 
broad left ticket into a nationwide broad left party eligible to stand for 
the list vote in general elections. That will require RAM to sign up a paid 
membership of 500. RAM's decision to go nationwide has important 
implications for outwards-focused Marxists in Aotearoa. 

While the RAM Executive has no illusions about any easy break- 
through against the Labour-National stranglehold on parliamentary poli- 
tics, it may be possible for RAM to gather sufficient votes in general 
elections to boost the party's name recognition and supporter base around 
the country. Combining parliamentary with community campaigning will 
establish RAM's reputation as a party that is serious about organising 
an all-sided, broad-based challenge to corporate domination. 

RAM's strategic goal, unanimously agreed by the RAM Executive 
this year, is to become the natural rallying point for mass resistance to 
attempts by the ruling class to shove the burdens of looming economic 
and ecological crises onto the backs of grassroots people. When crisis 
breaks, RAM aims to have built the nationwide structure, the name rec- 
ognition and the broad credibility to give political leadership to the re- 
sistance from below. This would start to undermine the Labour-National 
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duopoly, thereby opening up new horizons for the workers' movement. 
Marxists inside a broad left party 


The prospect of Marxists participating alongside activists from other tra- 
ditions within a broad left party is an exciting one. It opens up an oppor- 
tunity for common political work that can advance the cause of the grass- 
roots at a time of neo-liberal hegemony and threatening global catastro- 
phes. 

A Marxist analysis of the class struggle and the need for socialism 
will continue to inform the political practice of Marxists within RAM. 
Other activists in RAM will bring their own ideas about what policies 
should be prioritised and how best to engage a mass audience. This lively 
and democratic cross-fertilisation of ideas is likely to produce both a set 
of transitional demands and a type of transitional mechanism most in 
tune with the grassroots. 

Marxist ideas brought to a broad left party will, if accepted by the 
wider membership, be tested in mass practice. Both Marxists and non- 
Marxists will then be able to gauge their impact on wider society. If the 
results are bad, then Marxists will have to change their approach. If the 
results are good, then the possibility arises of non-Marxists reshaping 
their political horizons, bringing them closer to a Marxist world view. 
This is a powerful way of attracting people to Marxism, far more so than 
through "narrow" socialist propaganda alone or a managerial relation- 
ship with others in a broad-narrow coalition. 

A broad left party opens up a broader space for Marxists to operate, 
while conversely activists from other traditions have a direct influence 
on how Marxism develops within their country. While this political reci- 
procity will bring its own tensions, it also has the capacity to add strength, 
versatility and innovation to the broad left project. 

This does not mean Marxists dissolving into a broad left party. It re- 
mains important for Marxists to debate important questions independ- 
ently as Marxists and, where appropriate, to reflect those opinions di- 
rectly into wider society. What it does mean is Marxists working as much 
as possible as committed members of the broad left party, with the aim 
of building that party as an independent political force in close alliance 
with non-Marxist members. 

SW-NZ produces a quarterly journal titled UNITY which is 
Aotearoa's premier Marxist publication. We have our own website called 
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UNITYblogNZ.com. We publish a monthly Operational E-Zine for SW- 
NZ members. We hold branch meetings and national conferences to de- 
bate Marxist strategies and tactics, and to elect people to positions of 
local and national responsibility. We are a Marxist group which can act 
independently for specific political reasons. Such things will continue in 
the aftermath of the unanimous decision by the February 2008 SW-NZ 
national conference to support RAM's plan to go nationwide. 

Exactly how SW-NZ maintains this independence of thought and 
action must, of course, be framed by our broad left strategy, along with 
other happenings in wider society. A priority must be creating an envi- 
ronment of open democracy and mutual trust within RAM which will 
empower all members, regardless of what political tradition they come 
from. That requires a high degree of tactical sophistication. 

Political debates should be as public as possible, so that all members 
of a broad left party and beyond are witnesses to the exchange of ideas 
and can contribute their own opinions. 

A Marxist group cannot impose decisions on a broad left party, or 
vice versa. Both are independent, though interlinked, organisations. Thus 
Marxists should not caucus before meetings of the broad left party with 
the intention of sticking to a pre-decided line, nor should adherents of 
any other tendency. How could any pre-decided political, tactical or or- 
ganisational line be open to modification as a consequence of free-flow- 
ing debate? Such practices could only result in mistrust and disunity which 
would imperil the broad left party. 

Rather, all members of a Marxist group who have agreed to help 
build a broad left party must retain the maximum tactical flexibility and 
the right to publicly disagree among themselves about the ever-chang- 
ing issues thrown up by the actual process of building the broad left party. 
While open debates among and between Marxists and non-Marxists may 
be messy, such grassroots democracy can also empower both participants 
and observers. 

But is public dissension between Marxists and radical changes in their 
political organisation in step with the practices of Karl Marx and of Len- 
in's Bolsheviks? Well, yes. Marx famously advised his political co-work- 
ers to question everything, including what he said. 

And Lenin's attitude to party building evolved according to the de- 
mands of history, In the early years he promoted a narrow underground 
group of "professional revolutionaries" to counter the impacts of ex- 
treme secret police oppression. After a grassroots revolt against Russia's 
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The Russian Revolution of 1905 was a truly mass uprising - but Lenin 
had to fight the “narrow party” tendency in his own Bolshevik party 


Tsar exploded in 1905, Lenin opposed his own "professional revolution- 
aries" in order to broaden the party to include "every striker" across the 
country. When the rebellion faltered and imperial reaction set in, he ad- 
vocated a coalition between the pro-party Bolshevik "hard left" and the 
Menshevik "soft left". In the years afterwards he advocated a series of 
other fundamental shifts in party building as the Bolsheviks adapted to 
changing circumstances. Lenin's dictum was, in short, "the party is dead, 
long live the party!" 

All strategies carry consequences, both negative and positive, but not 
necessarily of the same order of magnitude. So members of a narrow 
"pure" group retain their homogenous belief in their own sectarian ver- 
sion of Marxism, but at the suffocating cost of near total irrelevance in 
the struggles of the masses. Marxists who try to face both ways by pro- 
moting a broad-narrow coalition may temporarily expand their periph- 
eral influence over other activists, but soon face the discontents flowing 
from a majority of "outsiders" being bossed around by a self-selected 
cadre of "insiders". Outwards-focused Marxists committed to a broad 
left project often suffer a loss of organisational cohesion, yet find their 
ability to influence a mass audience exponentially expanded. 

One way or another, there's a price to be paid for every choice. In the 
opinion of SW-NZ, any organisational negatives we face will be worth it 
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to help create a mass alternative to social liberalism. And we believe that 
such organisational downsides can be offset by stepping up ideological 
work around our UNITY journal, UNITY blog, Operational E-Zine, 
Marxist Forums and other avenues of socialist information and debate. 


Moving the masses 


It's often said that effective socialist leadership can only be one step 
ahead of the masses. This, however, presupposes that we're actually 
reaching the masses. There is no point in having "correct" ideas that 
hardly anyone hears. Helping to build a broad left party while retain- 
ing our Marxist identity makes us worthy successors of Lenin, that 
greatest of socialism's tradition-breaking strategists. 

In the current era, faced with the task of breaking the stranglehold 
of social liberalism, the broad left party can provide a transitional 
mechanism that links Marxists and non-Marxists around a transitional 
programme offering hope to society's majority: the disappointed, the 
downtrodden and the dispossessed. 

RAM's impressive votes in two council elections indicate that a 
sizeable constituency is willing to support an in-your-face pro-grass- 
roots, pro-ecology, pro-democracy challenge to the corporate elites 
running Greater Auckland. While it will be harder to undermine the 
Labour-National duopoly in parliamentary elections, RAM going 
nationwide is a serious bid to build a broad left party that moves the 
masses. 

RAM's success or failure will hinge on the degree of buy-in from 
grassroots activists around New Zealand. But even failure would be 
only a temporary set-back, since history is crying out for a broad left 
breakthrough against the ruling elites who ignore our needs and crush 
our spirit and ruin our habitat. Act on the call of history! 


DISCLOSURE: Vaughan Gunson is on the national executive of 
Socialist Worker-New Zealand. Grant Morgan is on the central 
committee of SW-NZ and is chair of RAM. To contact RAM, email 
grantmorgan @paradise.net.nz or txt/call Grant 021 2544 515. 
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RAM: a common cause for 
grassroots visionaries 


by GRANT MORGAN 


Recently a number of requests have come my way to write down the 
history of RAM, as the Residents Action Movement is popularly 
known. 

Two factors are prompting such requests. The first is the successes 
of RAM as a broad left campaigning and electioneering movement 
in Greater Auckland. The second factor is RAM’s recent decision to 
go nationwide. 

This article is a modest start to meeting these requests. My aim is 
to summarise main facts and conclusions in a sober way. 


Mass revolt & political mobilisation 


The dawn of a new millennium saw no resolution of an old prob- 
lem. For longer than most of us cared to recall, any serious progres- 
sive voice in Greater Auckland had been sidelined as wealthy elites 
shaped the agendas of the regional council, the four city councils and 
the three district councils. 

Regardless of whether a council was run by National-backed Citi- 
zens & Ratepayers, Labour-backed City Vision, or a more informal 
coalition, corporate Auckland came out ahead of the grassroots ma- 
jority. Feeling excluded, the majority abstained from voting in ever 
larger numbers. Protests rumbled away over inequitable water charges, 
council housing sales, the Eastern Highway, local body commerciali- 
sation and the democratic deficit. 

In mid-2003 a tipping point was reached. Without warning, Auck- 
land Regional Council (ARC) jacked up the rates of struggling home- 
owners and downsized the bills being sent to big business. 

Thousands of homeowners faced ARC rate rises above 400%, 
many thousands above 300%, and tens of thousands above 200%. 
Meanwhile corporate Auckland basked in a "rates holiday". They no 
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longer had to pay a business differential which had been levied to 
compensate for companies benefiting from the lion’s share of coun- 
cil services. 

The ARC was ruled by a coalition of corporate politicians who 
relied on low voter turnouts and "free market" propaganda to retain 
local body power. Only three of the 13 elected members consistently 
opposed the ARC’s extremist rating policy. 

As rates bills reached the letterboxes of homeowners, grassroots 
rage spilled over into what became known as the Rates Revolt. At its 
peak, possibly 100,000 homeowners — one quarter of the region’s rate- 
payers — were supporting a "rates strike". No recognised group called 
this revolt into being. It just exploded in the combustible atmosphere 
of general contempt for council politicians. 

In the chaos and challenges of the Rates Revolt, RAM gradually 
took shape around socialists and other activists who were pursuing a 
dual strategy: helping the "rates strikers" get organised, while show- 
ing how a political alternative was also necessary to overturn the 
ARC’s corporate agenda. 

The combined pressure of the Rates Revolt and the rise of RAM 
in election year scared enough of the corporate politicians to push 
the ARC into a partial retreat. By a one-vote margin, a watered-down 
business differential was restored in mid-2004 which gave some re- 
lief to hard-pressed homeowners. 

This demonstration of "people power" provided the backdrop to 
RAM’s entry into the ARC election in October 2004. Although by 
this time the heat had gone out of the Rates Revolt, RAM’s 600 in- 
novative "message" billboards still struck a popular chord. Reports 
came in of workers on the job discussing our call to "RAM the ARC" 
for rates justice, public transport, open democracy and "people be- 
fore money". 

RAM candidates stood for eight of the 13 ARC seats. In a spec- 
tacular upset, RAM’s Robyn Hughes unseated ARC chair Gwen Bull 
in Manukau City. We came close in several other seats, giving RAM a 
total of 87,000 ARC votes. Not one mainstream political commenta- 
tor had expected a ticket described as "far left" and "socialist" by the 
NZ Herald and other media to do so damn well. 

This remarkable result showed how a broad left movement, given 
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the right conditions and following a believable strategy, can make 
gains against establishment political elites. 


Free buses & unfree racism: RAM’s community campaigning 


After the 2004 election, RAM embarked on high-profile community 
campaigns to promote the public good and redefine what grassroots 
people could win. Here RAM drew on the services of our regional 
councillor Robyn Hughes to reinforce the credibility of our initia- 
tives. 

Greater Auckland is choked by car chaos. This imposes big ex- 
penses on individual commuters and staggering burdens on the pub- 
lic purse, all the while pumping out more of the greenhouse gases 
which could cost global humanity our liveable habitat. 

RAMs cut-through solution was to launch a campaign for free 
and frequent buses running in their own dedicated traffic lanes, and 
fully funded by a major shift of government cash away from motor- 
way mania. 

At present, the Labour-led government is seriously looking at 
wasting upwards of $8 billion on three motorway tunnels in Central 
Auckland which will merely grow more cars and congestion. This 
amount of money could instead buy several thousand electric buses 
and run them fare-free across Greater Auckland for quarter of a cen- 
tury, while also expanding electric rail across Waitakere, Auckland 
and Manukau cities. 

RAMs call for free and frequent public transport was endorsed 
by over two hundred prominent citizens, while our petition was signed 
by many thousands of Aucklanders. Our campaign got varying de- 
grees of support from groups as diverse as Cycle Action Auckland, 
Mangere Community Board, Tramways Union, Auckland Regional 
Council, Green Party and Poverty Action Coalition. Former Manukau 
mayor Sir Barry Curtis offered three of his city’s suburbs for a large- 
scale free buses trial if the Auckland Regional Transport Authority 
would climb aboard. 

As we expected, however, most council politicians and bureau- 
crats did little to implement RAM’s boldly realistic vision of a free 
public transport network. Yet our idea has begun to spread, with a 
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campaign 


variety of other groups and individuals now advocating free and fre- 
quent public transport. This has helped to brand RAM as a "think 
big" battler for the welfare of the public and our planet. 

RAM also took an important stand against Islamophobia, a par- 
ticularly virulent strain of racism being spread by the falsely named 
"war on terror", that imperial crusade of the US state to impose its 
will on the world by force of arms. 

In early 2007 a sudden rise of organised Islamophobia began to 
threaten New Zealand Muslims, none of whom had ever been charged 
with any act of "terrorism", let alone convicted. Yet extreme right 
Christian fundamentalists were organising stridently anti-Muslim 
conferences entitled "Mosques and Miracles" in Auckland, Welling- 
ton and Christchurch. The keynote speakers were professional 
Islamophobes from Australia, who spread lies about "all mosques" 
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being "centres of war" and Muslims all round the world preparing to 
"kill", "rape" and "enslave" non-Muslims. 

With help from other groups, RAM brought radical left British 
MP George Galloway to Auckland to rally public support for our 
peaceful Muslim sisters and brothers. 1,500 Aucklanders packed our 
"Voices of Peace" meetings to hear Galloway, a world-famous peace 
and justice activist noted for his electrifying imagery, link 
Islamophobic racism with Washington’s "war on terror" and Israel’s 
occupation of Palestine. At the main meeting, hundreds had to be 
turned away because the hall was full. 

By any measure, our "Voices of Peace" initiative was a success. 
There was extensive and nationwide coverage by the mainstream 
media. Local Muslims gained a sense of confidence and belonging, 
instead of feeling isolated and victimised. And as the extreme right 
fundamentalists saw our campaign for social inclusiveness gaining 
majority sympathy, most quietly dropped the nastiest elements of their 
Muslim bashing. 

The spleen vented at RAM across the spectrum of extreme right 
publications and websites was a back-handed tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of our campaign. 

Growing out of this important victory, RAM has promoted a slo- 
gan and ethos that unites migrant and NZ-born communities alike: 
"We All Belong Here". 

RAM has also worked alongside many other groups to mobilise 
opposition to the US war in Iraq, the Israeli re-invasion of Lebanon 
and the police "terror" raids on Tuhoe and left-wingers. 


Holding the line: RAM in the 2007 election 


The October 2007 council elections across Greater Auckland saw a 
swing to the right. In the Auckland City Council and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the Auckland Regional Council, the balance of power has shifted 
towards right-wing players like Citizens & Ratepayers and Independ- 
ents for Manukau. 

The worst hit taken by RAM was when Robyn Hughes lost her 
Manukau seat on the regional council. Yet Robyn’s 2007 vote was 
close to what she gained in 2004, so the problem wasn’t any big col- 
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lapse in support. The main cause was conservative voters in affluent 
East Manukau uniting behind the Independents for Manukau ticket, 
whereas in 2004 they had split their votes between an array of com- 
peting right-wing candidates. In the rest of Manukau City, RAM, 
Labour, City Vision and environmental candidates were competing 
for the grassroots vote. 

Across the board, RAM held the line against the swing to the 
right. That’s clearly seen in the regional council election where RAM 
increased its average vote per candidate, even if only slightly. In the 
2004 ARC election, the average vote per RAM candidate was 10,871, 
which in 2007 rose marginally to 10,899. (A similar comparison can- 
not be done for Auckland City Council elections which were not con- 
tested by RAM in 2004.) 

In 2007, RAM’s 19 candidates in the regional council and Auck- 
land City Council elections gathered a total of over 100,000 votes. 
The top RAM candidate gained 75% of the winner’s vote, and no 
RAM candidate fell below 25%, so our results ranged from credible 
to close. Yet there was not a single "big name" on the RAM ticket, 
nor could we match the advertising spend of big budget tickets. 

100,000 votes in Auckland council elections is easily the best re- 
sult for a broad left ticket since the glory days of Jim Anderton’s 
Alliance in the early 1990s. Before that, you would probably have to 
go back to the 1930s to see anything similar. 

Going by RAM’s remarkably stable votes over the last two council 
elections, it would seem that in Greater Auckland a sizeable constitu- 
ency supports our political challenge to corporate control of the region. 

That constituency was rallied in 2007 by RAM’s 800 large "mes- 
sage" billboards across Western, Central and Southern suburbs which 
promoted free public transport, social inclusiveness and cutting home 
rates by making the corporates pay. 

All our 800 billboards were carried on people’s fences. That meant 
knocking on many hundreds of doors to ask house occupiers for per- 
mission. Getting their okay meant in most cases an endorsement of 
RAM’s platform, further evidence that we were in tune with a strong 
popular mood. 

Knocking on that number of doors and erecting that number of 
billboards was a huge job. It was only made possible by an influx of 
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Robyn Hughes, RAM’s elected regional councillor 2004-7, on the 
picket lines at Ports of Auckland 


new activists into RAM. 

The diversity of RAM’s activist base was reflected in the makeup 
of our candidates: a good gender balance, Pakeha, Maori, Pasifika 
and Asian, workers, professionals, small business and students, Chris- 
tian, Muslim and non-believer, socialists, community activists and 
former adherents of the Labour, Green and National parties. 

Coming out of the 2007 council elections, RAM is seen as a seri- 
ous player in Greater Auckland in terms of our activist base, name 
recognition and political brand. 


RAM is going nationwide 


Now RAM has decided to go nationwide and stand for parliament as 
well as councils. 

Under the law, becoming eligible to contest the list vote in gen- 
eral elections requires a party to sign up 500 paid members. So RAM 
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has begun asking sympathisers around the country to become finan- 
cial members ($1 fee for three years, donations encouraged). 

Since this process has been underway for just a few weeks as I 
write these lines, it’s too soon to be sure how good the response will 
be to RAM’s membership drive. All I can say this early is that clus- 
ters of people from Labour, Green, socialist, Maori, union, social jus- 
tice, migrant and student backgrounds have signed up or promised 
to do so. 

What RAM activists are sure about is the need to take practical 
steps towards constructing a nationwide broad left party as a grass- 
roots alternative to the Labour-National duopoly. 

The quality of life of most New Zealanders has worsened over 
the last quarter century. We now live in a high-skill, low-wage economy 
where many working families can never afford their own home. As 
the prophets of corporate profits swagger across the national stage, 
their market-driven greed poisons the community values of a past 
era. The undermining of our social environment is paralleled by the 
ruination of our natural environment, as climate warming outstrips 
the market-driven non-solution of emissions trading. 

It was a Labour government that, in 1984, began the biggest trans- 
fer of wealth from the poor to the rich in our country’s history. This 
legal robbery continued unchecked after National was elected in 1990. 
While Helen Clark’s current administration has softened some "more 
market" obscenities, the basic neo-liberal game plan remains intact. 

Regardless of whether the government is run by Labour or Na- 
tional, our country is increasingly a "democracy" of one dollar, one 
vote, rather than one person, one vote. We need to popularise an al- 
ternative vision if we are to build an alternative party to the ruling 
duopoly. 

"Every worker is a human being who deserves the right to dig- 
nity. For that right to be at the heart of our society, workers need 
economic justice and democratic control over our future." So says 
the opening section of the Workers Charter, which was crafted by 
well-known activist John Minto, myself, and a few other leftists sev- 
eral years ago. 

RAM has officially embraced the humanistic, co-operative, ecologi- 
cal, egalitarian and democratic vision of the Workers Charter. It is a 
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vision that can appeal to a wide spectrum of workers, students, home- 
makers, professionals and small business owners who are concerned at 
what is happening to our society and ecology. Many of these people will 
have voted for right-wing parties like National in the past, others will 
be disillusioned Labour supporters. RAM is aiming to unite them all in 
a people’s movement for social justice and ecological sanity. 


The ten points of the Workers Charter, which have been endorsed by 
the Council of Trade Unions, promote: 


1. The right to a job that pays a living wage and gives us time with our 
families and communities. 

2. The right to pay equity for women, youth and casual workers. 

3. The right to free public healthcare and education, and to liveable 
superannuation and welfare. 

4. The right to decent housing without crippling mortgages and rents. 

5. The right to public control of assets vital to community well-being. 

6. The right to protect our environment from corporate greed. 

7. The right to express our personal identity free from discrimination. 

8. The right to strike in defence of our interests. 

9. The right to organise for the transfer of wealth and power from the 
haves to the have-nots. 

10. The right to unite with workers in other lands against corporate 
globalisation and war. 


While the Workers Charter gives RAM a reference point as we open 
a dialogue with others at the grassroots, it will not be treated as set in 
stone. RAM will keep an open mind to all possibilities of how we 
might combine with other groups sharing a similar vision. Creating a 
nationwide broad left party should be a common cause for all grass- 
roots visionaries. The future can be ours if we unite for a new future! 


Want to help RAM go nationwide? Email 
grantmorgan@paradise.net.nz for a membership form. 





DISCLOSURE: Grant Morgan is the chair of RAM. 
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The Future Of RAM 


by OLIVER WOODS, RAM co-organiser 


The losses that opponents of radical free market economics and eco- 
nomic globalisation in New Zealand have sustained have been huge 
in the last several years. Indeed, for decades political visionaries and 
forward thinkers on both the left and the right have fought each 
other in sectarian conflicts. Meanwhile, the pro-corporate politicians 
have just got on with the job and have built up powerful electoral 
machines that today seem almost indestructible. 

The free market right has learned from its mistakes in the 20th 
century, and has established itself as an utterly formidable campaign- 
ing beast. It has brought on board the best ideas from advertising 
and marketing, and has stolen many of the organisational and politi- 
cal strategies of its opponents. 

The ideology of neo-liberalism was once regarded as an extreme, 
callous and simply insane prison for frustrated wealthy capitalists 
and mathematician economists. Now, it is a force that is regarded as 
being positive, liberating and highly democratic. 

Yet we shouldn't be dismayed by any of this. We have to learn 
lessons from our enemies. We should do the same exercise of re- 
branding with our new, moderate brand of positive left-wing politics 
as the right did with their own set of destructive ideas! 

RAM has won spectacular numbers of votes in Auckland in two 
consecutive elections, has built up an extensive activist base that is 
spreading throughout the country, and is beginning to engage frus- 
trated and largely apathetic voters who see little point in casting 
their ballots for backward-thinking, individualistic and deceitful cor- 
porate politicians. Our networks reach far and wide and we've even 
gained international notice. 

We have the opportunity to promote a positive vision of a multi- 
cultural inclusive society where the Government is by and for the 
people, where environmentalism isn't just talk and where progress 
isn't measured by numbers and statistics but by people in jobs, by 
safe communities and by children growing up out of poverty. 
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RAM activists on the campaign trail, 2007 


Our task now is to turn RAM into a mass membership political 
party that is capable of campaigning across the country, challenging 
the established parties in electorate seats and for the party vote in 
national elections. We must build a movement that mobilises the apa- 
thetic and makes useful the frustrated. We need to share our vision- 
ary ideas and start to develop a new discourse, set of ideas and poli- 
cies that can excite New Zealanders. 

It is important we continue to work with established political 
forces. The Alliance, despite its implosion in 2002, is building itself 
up and we must not let historical divisions and sectarian divides stop 
us from seriously discussing electoral co-operation. Progressive and 
grass roots people must put their ideological and personal divisions 
to one side, and like the neo-liberals and other successful right-wing 
forces have done in New Zealand and overseas, work together to 
achieve practical and visionary goals. The Green and Maori parties 
both could potentially work together with RAM, as well as any 
emerging parties or non-parliamentary movements. We've got to 
think strategically, and if we do that, we have the greatest chance at 
getting our ideas implemented. 

Our mission is not just a left-wing one either, but one that is shared 
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by many in the centre of politics and even on the right. We all share 
the same goals of putting communities, grassroots people and prac- 
tical reality first, above big business, overseas financial interests and 
rigid theoretical systems of ideological thought. Many conservatives, 
like socialists and those on the left, have been dismayed by the neo- 
liberal reforms that have torn up the social and economic fabric of 
New Zealand society since 1984. It is my opinion that we must pro- 
vide a space for these opponents of the hard right within RAM - the 
right has brought onboard many former left-wingers, so we ought to 
do the same! 

Going beyond specifics, RAM is a long term project. We cannot 
halt our progress when we face adversity and challenges on our path 
toward Parliament. And if it looks like us merging with parties like 
the Alliance or other political forces will be beneficial to our broad 
left coalition, or even the formation of a new party out of a collec- 
tion of existing ones, we should seriously consider such opportuni- 
ties as they come. We are not in this game for the short term or for 
personal glory: we want to push for long term; positive change in 
New Zealand society in whatever way is most effective. 

My vision of RAM's future is of us as being part of a grass-roots 
coalition of tens of thousands of community activists from around 
New Zealand, who can inside and outside of Parliament replace the 
mediocrity of two-party politics in New Zealand. We will present a 
visionary way of understanding society, economics and the environ- 
ment that allows us to win hundreds of thousands of votes, if not 
millions, in the coming years. 

We have humanity and the environment relying on us to com- 
plete our mission to change politics in New Zealand. We already 
have a collection of wonderful supporters and members, and the 
RAM brand is strong. We have an amazing culture already of ac- 
ceptance of new ideas and of debate — we are a true democracy within 
our party. These current facts put us past many parties that already 
have Parliamentary representation! 

The broad left in New Zealand has a world to win. If things have 
started as they will continue, that may not be too far away! 
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In the VAN-guard: Building a broad 
left alternative in Lower Hutt 


by GRANT BROOKES 


A new political force has entered the electoral arena in Lower Hutt. 
A broad, green-left network embracing socialists, centre-Left sup- 
porters and anyone in between. A grassroots coalition of ordinary 
people, none of whom had ever stood for election before, committed 
to collective action for social change. Its name is VAN — Valley Ac- 
tion Network. 

Lower Hutt, population 98,000, is in many ways a typical, mid- 
sized New Zealand city. The opportunities and difficulties in estab- 
lishing a grassroots alternative there, and the debates and experi- 
ences of the activists who launched VAN, will be valuable as groups 
like Auckland's Residents Action Movement (RAM) move towards 
building a broad left alternative to Labour nationwide. 


Building from scratch 


The idea of VAN was born in February 2007, at a meeting be- 
tween myself and RAM chair (then organiser) Grant Morgan. A dis- 
cussion was held about activists in the Wellington region standing on 
a grassroots ticket in the October local body elections. 

This idea had been raised before, in the lead-up to the 2004 Wel- 
lington City Council elections, by the short-lived Community Action 
Network. But it foundered on the scale and cost of such a campaign 
in the capital, and internal disagreements about what the Commu- 
nity Action Network should be. Also, a credible left campaign already 
existed in the Green Party - unlike Green candidates elsewhere, those 
in Wellington stand independently and not as part of a Labour-led 
ticket 

For Socialist Worker members, the idea of a grassroots ticket in 
the 2007 elections flowed naturally from our organisation's national 
strategy of building a new, broad left. Despite doubts from Hutt City 
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was selected as the 
best place to run. 
For the previ- 
ous year, a small 
group centred 
around the Social- 
ist Worker branch 
had succeeded in 
building up the 
readership of the 
Workers Charter 
newspaper in the 
greater Wellington 


VALLEY 


NETWORK (55: 

canvassed about 

the idea, and ex- 

pressed strong support. Workers Charter readers comprised the bulk 

of the activists who launched the electoral coalition at a meeting on 
27 May. 

Apart from RAM and the Workers Charter newspaper, the other 
main source of inspiration was RESPECT, the British political party 
fronted by anti-war MP George Galloway. Formed just three years 
earlier, RESPECT had succeeded in making inroads into Labour's 
local dominance in a cluster of city councils. 

RESPECT, in turn, were drawing inspiration from the early days 
of the British Labour Party. Michael Lavalette,a RESPECT city coun- 
cillor in Preston, wrote a pamphlet entitled George Lansbury and the 
Rebel Councillors of Poplar. It told the story of a maverick Labour 
Party group in the East London borough of Poplar, who defied the 
party hierarchy to build grassroots movements in their local commu- 
nity in the decade after World War One. The pamphlet was read by 
VAN activists. It seemed to express our vision of a different kind of 
local body politics: 

"Poplarism [as the movement was known] offers a shining exam- 
ple of what a militant struggle for reform can look like. It showed 
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what elected councillors can do if they are part of a broader move- 
ment for change. If they stand with that movement, and embedded 
within it, then it is possible to deepen and enrich the struggle and 
fight for the needs of local communities." 


Labour's withering roots 


But if the sources of the ideas behind VAN reached half way round 
the world, the conditions which allowed those ideas to become a real 
force were closer to home. The opportunity to establish VAN came, 
above all, from the withering roots of the local Labour Party. La- 
bour's decay in Lower Hutt is a local manifestation of a national trend. 

Walter Nash first won the Hutt parliamentary electorate for La- 
bour in 1929. The party held the seat continuously until 1977, and has 
held one or more of its successors through boundary changes up un- 
til the present. Today, Hutt South is considered "Labour heartland" 
and a safe Labour seat for Trevor Mallard. Yet in recent decades, this 
outward appearance of strength has concealed an increasingly hol- 
low core. 

Crucially for us, Labour had been unable to replicate its parlia- 
mentary success in local body elections. Since the 1960s, Lower Hutt 
City Council (later Hutt City Council, after amalgamation with 
Petone, Eastbourne and Wainuiomata in 1989) has been controlled 
by Labour only once, from 1977-1980. 

In 1995, in a bid to strengthen its local body presence, Labour 
pulled together the coalition known today as Hutt 2020. But the coa- 
lition failed to revive Labour's fortunes. It flopped four times in a 
row, winning only one or two council positions out of 12 in each elec- 
tion from 1995-2004. 

Even as it failed to inspire voters, however, Labour was able for a 
time to exert hegemony over the left and trade union leaders on the 
basis of its parliamentary success and the formation of the Labour- 
Alliance coalition in 1999. 

In 2001, Porirua -based Labour MP Winnie Laban was stretching 
the truth when she described Hutt 2020 as "a coalition of Labour, 
Alliance and Green supporters working to achieve greater commu- 
nity participation in local body affairs". Nonetheless, there were a 
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few left wing people involved. As late as 2004, Hutt 2020's list of 
candidates included one Green Party member. 

But by 2007 Winnie Laban's description was no longer the case 
by any stretch of the imagination. Labour's hegemony over the left, 
through Hutt 2020, had collapsed. The Alliance had disappeared from 
public view in the Hutt Valley, while debate had re-opened inside the 
Greens over relations with Labour in the wake of Rod Donald's death 
and the government's rightward drift. Despite efforts driven from 
the Green Party national office, no local members were willing to 
stand in last year's local body elections on the Hutt 2020 ticket. Ac- 
cording to a former parliamentary executive secretary for the party, 
in 2007 there was no formal connection at all between Hutt 2020 and 
the Greens. 

As the few left-leaning people drifted away, the composition of 
the Labour-led coalition changed. Hutt 2020 lurched further to the 
right. 

In 2007, Naenae resident Arie Edmonds was working for banking 
and finance sector union Finsec. As an organiser for a union affili- 
ated to the Labour-aligned Council of Trade Unions, she was shoul- 
der-tapped to work on the Hutt 2020 election campaign. "I went along 
to one of their meetings", she said. "People were pretty open about 
the parties they supported. There was a mix of parties — of left and 
right, including ACT Party people." 

As a coalition stretching from Labour to the far right, Hutt 2020 
was unable to take a clear, united position on any issue, further alien- 
ating it from grassroots people. "There were fundamental differences 
of opinion at the meeting", said Arie. "You're never quite sure of 
what they're about. But are Hutt 2020 really left wing? No, they're 
not." She joined the VAN campaign instead. 

Its candidates reflected this, too. All of the people chosen to stand 
for council for Hutt 2020 were public sector managers, while those 
running for other positions included the likes of Dave Stonyer, a busi- 
nessman and prominent local supporter of United Future. None of 
their candidates could be described as "trade unionists" or "left", 
much less "grassroots". 

This withering of Labour's roots — in the community, in the politi- 
cal left and in the unions — left a huge political vacuum. 
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Wide sections of the population were unrepresented and effec- 
tively disenfranchised. Turnout in local body elections in Hutt City 
sank. In 2004, just 39 percent of eligible electors cast a vote — the 
third lowest urban turnout in the country. The reason was clear. For 
ordinary people, there was no-one worth voting for. The older, 
wealthier and more conservative minority who did vote ensured that 
the council was dominated by a cabal of business representatives, 
Christian conservatives and people with links to fringe parties to the 
right of National. 

This would emerge as the single biggest obstacle to establishing a 
grassroots electoral alternative. With the council firmly in the hands 
of a far right, pro-business cabal, and no credible alternative on offer 
in recent memory, many grassroots people had simply "switched off" 
from local body elections entirely. 


A stirring at the grassroots 


But low turnouts in local body elections didn't mean that ordinary 
people in Lower Hutt had become "apathetic" or "apolitical". It was 
simply that mainstream council politics was so distant from ordinary 
people that resistance, when it exploded onto the scene, was expressed 
through other channels. 

In late 2006 and early 2007 a local grassroots revolt erupted in the 
south of the city, which sparked a crisis for the council large enough 
to overshadow the election. The immediate issue was a plan to abol- 
ish the city's three elected community boards, in the leafy suburb of 
Eastbourne, the mixed community of Petone and the working class 
enclave of Wainuiomata. But anger was fueled by many other issues, 
too, like the cosy relationship between council and big property de- 
velopers which allowed free-for-all high rises and threatened herit- 
age buildings and green spaces. Council services in Petone, including 
libraries and swimming pools, also faced the axe. 

A new group called Eastbourne Rights sprang up to spearhead 
opposition. The public meetings it called — the biggest in Hutt City in 
a generation — seethed with anger at the council. Hutt 2020, predict- 
ably, was split over the movement. Its elected representatives on the 
Petone Community Board drove forward a huge petition campaign 
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against the council, while the Hutt 2020 regional councillors attacked 
the campaign. Lacking a connection to a stable political party and 
winning a few quick back-downs from the council, the movement 
subsided as quickly as it had risen. But the simmering grassroots re- 
sentment remained. 

At the same time, other Petone residents were organising through 
the Exide Pollution Action Group over the council's failure to pro- 
tect people from toxic lead emissions from the Exide battery recy- 
cling plant. 

Public concern was also growing over council inaction on Petone's 
polluted streams and on climate change. Three other councils in the 
Wellington region had signed up to a group called Communities for 
Climate Protection — New Zealand. Although group membership 
carried no obligatory targets for actual greenhouse gas reductions, 
Hutt City Council ignored calls to take even this small step. A new 
Carbon Reduction Action Group sprang into existence. 

And largely away from public view, the biggest and richest multi- 
national corporation in the valley, mall operator Westfield, was push- 
ing for an extension of its three-year, $3 million rates holiday. 


Get on the VAN 


None of these grassroots concerns were being taken up and ex- 
pressed by any existing political force. This was the immediate factor 
that impelled a wide range of people to get active in VAN. 

"My biggest bugbear", said Arie Edmonds, "was there didn't seem 
to be a party that had the things I felt were important — what do we 
do for needy families, for 'problem areas' like Naenae, and so on". 
James Cross, an IT specialist who describes himself as "centre-left", 
had gotten involved in local issues through the community group 
advising council on the clean-up of the Waiwhetu Stream. His deci- 
sion to join VAN was based on "an interest in what was happening in 
the local area, and lack of faith in the existing options". 

Juanita McKenzie, a home-maker from an affluent suburb on the 
Western Hills, became politically involved in the peace movement 
after the invasion of Iraq. "Following that", she said, "I started to feel 
a clearer understanding that while our problems are political, eco- 
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nomic and social, the underlying issue is one of spirituality — a collec- 
tive spirituality of 'me first'. Profit is our god. 

"I got involved with VAN", she added, "because it was a local 
political movement that was covering environmental issues, and rep- 
resented the unrepresented members of society. It enabled grassroots 
issues to be given a voice." 

Michelle Ducat, a primary teacher and NZEI union rep for her 
school, would go on to become one of our council candidates. "I hadn't 
been politically active before", she said. "I'd been intimidated about 
being public about what I believed in. But it was about the issues, not 
the individuals. These issues were not going to be talked about in the 
election unless we did it." 


Our first meeting unanimously endorsed the six popular issues we 
would campaign on: 


Grassroots democracy — Community boards for all, with extra powers 

A Human City — Putting people before big business interests 

Free Council Services — Not just protected but extended 

A Green City — Action on climate change. Zero tolerance for polluters 

Free and frequent public transport — It makes climate sense and serves the 
people 

Rates justice — Reductions based on need. Residents before greedy 
corporations 


But as the British RESPECT pamphlet about the rebel council- 
lors of Poplar explained, "While what they did was crucially impor- 
tant, there was a relationship between this and their focus on the big 
ideological questions of the day. It was the combination of improving 
peoples' material situation together with a focus on debates about 
the nature of society, defence of the Russian Revolution, and sup- 
port for the trade union struggles, that kept councillors and their sup- 
porters engaged and focussed on the big picture." 

Without a connection between immediate issues and the bigger 
picture, it's easy for a local body campaign to get sucked into "parish 
pump" politics — to be drawn into minute details about inconsequen- 
tial matters. So as well as specific campaign issues, VAN also pro- 
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duced a statement organically linking them to a vision for a different 
kind of politics and a different kind of society: 





We stand for social justice. 


For the majority of Hutt City residents the status quo is not enough. 
Corporate interests cannot continue to run rampant. We need social 
change, from the ground up so the social and political interests of our 
multi-cultural communities are empowered and represented. 


We stand for the environment. 


Council leniency towards polluters must end. Rising levels of 
greenhouse gas emissions threaten the current generation of Hutt 
residents, and our children. Serious action, starting at the council level, 
is needed to tackle human-induced climate change. 


We stand for democracy. 


We do not believe that decision making, affecting the lives of Hutt 
City residents, should be monopolised by a few, or confined within the 
walls of council chambers. We know that too often, elected 
representatives are captured by the system and lose touch with those 
who voted them in.We pledge to promote full council accountability to 
the grassroots. 


Our goals are far-reaching. 


Our goals are far-reaching but we do not promise what cannot be 
delivered. Achieving these goals will take the active involvement of 
many Hutt City residents. With our eyes on the prize, together we can 
re-shape our future. We understand that social and environmental forces 
affecting Hutt City residents are often shaped at the regional, national 
and global level. We will seek to link up with authorities and grassroots 
campaigners in other places to tackle these forces. 
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We put residents first 


If elected, we will use our positions on council to give voice to 
community campaigns for social justice and environmental sanity. We 
will encourage residents to come together to discuss solutions and 
take action with us. 











Although we were united on campaign issues and on a bigger vision, 
it would be wrong to believe there were no debates inside our broad 
group. There were, and they reflected wider trends in grassroots po- 
litical movements. Two debates stand out. 


Why stand? 


In contrast to all the other electoral tickets in Hutt City, VAN was 
not made up of would-be career politicians and their hangers-on. We 
are a coalition of grassroots activists, with a wealth of experience in 
community campaigns, socialist organisations, unions and social move- 
ments. 

Within these wider milieu, however, there is a school of thought 
which views elections with suspicion or outright hostility. According 
to this view, participating in the stunted democracy of council or par- 
liamentary elections is at best a distraction from the real struggle, or 
at worst a route to co-option and betrayal of grassroots people. 

Even in VAN, which was formed for the purpose of contesting the 
2007 Hutt City elections, this viewpoint found an echo. Since we had 
this new group, why couldn't we just focus on grassroots campaign- 
ing? Along with our lack of experience and confidence in electoral 
politics, this created our biggest practical challenge in building a broad 
grassroots alternative — finding people willing to stand as candidates. 

But fundamentally, however broad the range of issues taken up 
initially by a grassroots movement today, it will ultimately tend to 
become trapped within the confines of single-issue politics. And the 
weakness of single-issue movements is the way that their concern 
can be taken in isolation, incorporated into the agenda of a main- 
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stream political party and neutralised. This was even seen in the Hutt 
elections. A closet National Party member standing for regional coun- 
cil took up the demands of the Exide Pollution Action Group to stop 
toxic emissions, even as he promoted other kinds of pollution with a 
strong pro-roads agenda. 

Standing in elections allows grassroots activists to break out of 
single-issue politics and present comprehensive solutions to inter- 
linked issues. As Victoria University student Anna Potts put it, "I had 
been active in a number of causes — some environmental, some anti- 
war, a lot of workers’ rights issues. But VAN gave me the opportunity 
of drawing those things together, and looking at how to put them 
into practice." 

At this stage, organs of grassroots power capable of transforming 
society across the board do not exist in this country. So standing in 
elections is currently an essential part of challenging the system as a 
whole. Most ordinary people, who must collectively comprise the 
motor of any fundamental social change, instinctively realise this. 
Standing in elections also allows an emerging broad left alternative 
to relate to these people, draw them into common activity and grow. 

Joe Kelly, a member of public sector union NUPE, became the 
public face of VAN's election campaign as the "poster boy" on our 
billboards. He explained "you need to give those people who are not 
activists a chance to feel they can connect with you and make a dif- 
ference, Standing in elections helps them to make that first step." 

Anna concurs. "There definitely is a danger in standing, but on 
the other hand, for a lot of people politics is electoral and this is a 
way to engage with them. Community campaigning is important, but 
both can happen side by side." 

In fact, standing in elections gives a stronger mandate for com- 
munity campaigning. People can see that you're willing to put your 
money where your mouth is. 


Propaganda or practical policy? 


Related to the debate over whether to stand for election is a second 
— how to campaign, and to what end? According to one school of 
thought, the main goal for radical groups standing in elections should 
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be to use the platform this provides to publicise their ideas and at- 
tract a few new recruits. Because the campaign focus is on the radical 
ideas of the group, rather than the diverse concerns of ordinary peo- 
ple in the community, this is a route to building a small, narrow radi- 
cal party — not a broad coalition. 

Although this "narrow party" trend is negligible in New Zealand 
politics as a whole, it does have some influence on the socialist left, 
where some VAN activists hail from. Specifically, it was expressed in 
2007 in local body election campaigns by the Workers Party in Auck- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. Since the main goal of 
the Workers Party was to spread socialist ideas without seriously try- 
ing to get elected, they chose to run for the highest profile position in 
each city — mayor. 

At the very first VAN meeting, the question was raised. Was our 
goal to get elected, or simply to spread propaganda? We agreed unani- 
mously. Our campaign would be about popular grassroots issues, not 
socialist propaganda, with the goal of winning positions to practi- 
cally advance these issues further. We chose to stand not for mayor, 
but for more winnable seats on council and community board. For 
this, VAN was denounced by Workers Party members in internet fo- 
rums like Indymedia. 

But as Joe Kelly argues, " By standing and not trying to win, you're 
commencing a campaign by handing over some of your credibility. 
It's seen as a token gesture. What's worse, you're sending the mes- 
sage that your issues can never win. By not talking realistically about 
what you would do if you win, you're not valuing the people who are 
voting for you." 

"I don't believe that long-term change is going to come from elec- 
toral bodies", adds Anna Potts, "but that doesn't mean they can't 
have some impact. Even if you're just going at it for publicity pur- 
poses, you're going to get a lot more publicity if you're elected." 


The election campaign 


At the start of June, four months out from the election, VAN had 
policies, a vision, $50 in the bank and 14 people on our mailing list. 
Our election campaign was going to be run on a shoe-string. 
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"The way we ran our 
election campaign made 
sense", said Joe Kelly. 
"One of its strengths was 
that we attempted to con- 
nect with people quite 
broadly — visually, person- 
ally, and through the me- 
dia." 

VAN candidates and 
activists spoke to hun- 
dreds of people on the 
AVAN billboard in action on the streets = doorstep and at meetings. 
of Lower Hutt We leafleted events and 


letterboxes. We issued a stream of press releases, which were well 
reported in local papers. But learning from RAM's 2004 campaign in 
Auckland, the main thrust of our election campaign was based around 
billboards. 

Every election sees a sea of barely distinguishable billboards colo- 
nise plots of public land. On the door-knock, we quickly found that 
residents resented their neighbourhoods being taken over, without 
their permission, by these "billboard farms". 

As with our policies and our vision, our billboard campaign would 
be outside the mainstream and with the grassroots. Unlike all the 
other billboards, our eye-catching designs would highlight the issues, 
not the individual personality of the candidate. Our billboards would 
not contribute to the visual pollution. They would only go on fences, 
along main roads for visibility, where residents gave their permis- 
sion. 

With around $4,000, raised entirely from donations by ordinary 
people, we got billboards up on fences across the Harbour and East- 
ern ward. Our eye-catching signs contrasted strongly with everyone 
else's and looked great. It wasn't just us who thought so. Two weeks 
before the election, I got a phone call out of the blue from MORE 
FM breakfast host Nick Tansley. He said that VAN had won the ra- 
dio station's "Most Attractive Billboard" award. (Sadly, he added, 
there was no prize money attached.) 
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One anecdote from the billboard campaign stands out. At one 
property, tenants had given permission for VAN to put billboards on 
the fence. But the landlord took exception, pulled them down and 
phoned me to take them away. I told him that my understanding of 
the law was that tenants had the legal right to quiet enjoyment of the 
property without interruption by the landlord. However, not want- 
ing to put the tenant in a difficult position, I agreed to his request. On 
arriving at the house, however, I saw our signs still up on the fence. I 
knocked on the door. "Fuck the landlord", said the tenant (a union 
delegate at WINZ, as it transpired), "the billboards are staying up. 
Besides, you can't take them down, even if you want to. I've put them 
back up with hundreds of nails in each one." 

Other VAN activists have their own stories. "I really liked that 
our billboards didn't get vandalised", said Paul Kennett. "All the other 
billboards, with glossy faces created by some wanky design company, 
got vandalised to hell. Their formula was - picture, name, tick. Ut- 
terly vacuous. They had low faith in the voters. Ours had real mes- 
sages." 


Doing politics differently —"Stop the Cross Valley Link" campaign 


Midway through the election campaign, a new issue arose — one 
that gave us the chance to walk the talk about "residents to come 
together to discuss solutions and take action with us". At a mayoral 
forum, all the candidates expressed strong support for a new $80 mil- 
lion, heavy traffic bypass - the Cross Valley Link road - to be funded 
by rate-payers. VAN swung into action against the road, and for the 
public transport alternative. 

"We'd been talking about ways of generating public awareness of 
VAN", said Michelle Ducat. "This was an obvious point of difference 
for us. We'd learned from the campaign against the inner-city Wel- 
lington bypass. They had walks along the proposed route, talking to 
residents. Having a petition was a great way to focus discussion on 
the doorstep." 

Taking our petition against the Cross Valley Link to the residents 
caught the attention of the Hutt News. Under the headline, "Road 
spending pointless - VAN", reporter Simon Edwards rattled off ar- 
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guments against it: "So many times roads are upgraded, only to shift 
the bottleneck a little further down the highway. It makes far more 
sense to invest heavily in public transport, VAN says. 'It's an idea and 
way of thinking that's time has come'." 

It also allowed us to gather contact details, both for our election 
campaign and for a future public meeting, if and when the council 
goes ahead with the road. It was an example of how to combine grass- 
roots campaigning and building electoral support. 

"It was time-consuming", said Michelle. "But it was great to talk 
to people about the issues and where we're coming from. The over- 
whelming response we got says that people ARE interested in local 
issues. It's about finding a way to get them involved." 

Paul Kennett added, "It allowed us to engage on an issue that 
wasn't being represented by anyone else. It was taken as common 
sense by the others that everybody would agree with a new road. The 
amazing thing was, most people were against it." 

Going door-to-door along the route of the Cross Valley Link road 
highlighted one of the surprises of the election for us. Not only were 
residents opposed to a new bypass, they also supported the alterna- 
tive of Free and Frequent Public Transport. 

The same response was found elsewhere. "I leafleted at the Satur- 
day morning market and round Naenae", said Arie Edmonds. "The 
response I got was that we're being sensible. A lot of people thought 
that free transport was a good idea." 


Socialist Worker and the broad coalition 


Shortly after VAN was publicly launched, a long-standing mem- 
ber of the Hutt South Labour Party emailed us to say that other mem- 
bers of the Labour branch were labeling VAN, "a front for the So- 
cialist Workers Party". This label was an attempt to marginalise and 
discredit our embryonic campaign. It was based on the fact that I, the 
organiser and public face of VAN, was indeed a member of Socialist 
Worker. 

I phoned the Labour Party member straight away. I explained 
that neither in our composition, nor our candidates, nor our policies 
were we a socialist-dominated organisation. We were a genuine coa- 
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VAN activists collect signatures for the Stop Cross Valley Link petition 


lition, united on policies we could all accept, even though they didn't 
express the complete views of any one person or group. There would 
be no subterfuge, no "front", 1 added. As a VAN candidate, I told her, 
I would publicly declare my political affiliation as a socialist — unlike 
the candidates of every other electoral ticket who keep their party 
links under wraps. She accepted this assurance, and became a key 
ally for VAN. 

My explanations were all true. The relationship between the so- 
cialist minority in VAN and those coming from other political per- 
spectives was one of working together openly as equals. Decisions 
were made by consensus where possible, and majority vote where 
necessary. The different viewpoints were respected and valued. Ben- 
efits flowed both ways. 

"It was a good team of people to work with", reflected Socialist 
Worker member Anna Potts. "A lot of them were from different back- 
grounds than I was used to working with. You had to engage with 
that, which wasn't a bad thing at all." 

Joe Kelly, another member, saw it the same way. "In general, the 
situation was win-win, for us and for others. For us, it was a good 
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opportunity to avoid the navel-gazing that small groups can indulge 
in. It made us engage in other people's issues. We extended our con- 
tacts and learned lessons about campaigning. For other people, it 
showed them who Socialist Worker is and what we care about." 

Seeing Socialist Worker up close, the other VAN activists valued 
our contribution. " You were better organisers", commented Michelle 
Ducat, "I assume because of your previous political activist involve- 
ment. You knew how to get momentum, so something actually hap- 
pened." 

This did not come about by accident. For Socialist Worker mem- 
bers, it grew from a particular way of working inside the broad left 
movement. "I don't feel we operated as a bloc," said Joe Kelly. "We 
shared our political standpoint, then went to work with everyone else. 
Perhaps the one thing we did [as socialists] was to push a social agenda, 
whereas some of the other activists were more interested in the envi- 
ronment." 

Paul Kennett concluded, "VAN's campaign was something that 
reflected the people involved, and those in the community, Deci- 
sions were consensus-based, not ideology-based. This meant our 
choices were more democratic. It's a credit to Grant Brookes that as 
VAN organiser he was willing to facilitate the consensus of the group 
and follow that." 

Yet the experience of the broad coalition also confirmed the need 
for Socialist Worker to retain an independent existence, too. Two days 
after voting closed in the local body elections, on October 15, 300 
police smashed their way into houses across the country to arrest so- 
called "terrorists". Unlike RAM in Auckland, a majority in VAN did 
not support involvement in the growing civil rights protests. "It was 
good to be part of a broad movement, allowing for diversity of opin- 
ions", said Anna. "But the October 15th raids showed the need to 
keep our analysis and be prepared to be step ahead, or to the left of, 
the broad left movement." 


Results 


Postal votes closed on October 13 and the counting began. The result 
saw the democratic deficit in Hutt City worsen. 
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Turnout was virtually unchanged on the low level of 2004. The 
unpopular right wing mayor, target of huge grassroots anger through- 
out the year and even abandoned by many of his erstwhile allies, was 
returned to office. Just 11 percent of eligible electors had voted for 
him, but on the poor turnout this was enough for him to win. 

Among the minority of people who did vote, there was a swing to 
the right. The Labour-led coalition, Hutt 2020, lost their sole council- 
lor and control of their stronghold, the Petone Community Board. 

VAN's electoral success was always going to depend on motivat- 
ing some of the non-voting majority to tick the box for us. But most 
people had "turned off" so thoroughly that our new group was un- 
able to reach them on its first attempt. 

As our post-election statement put it, "The legacy of past betray- 
als by politicians was too great for VAN's hopeful alternative to make 
much of a difference... But the ordinary people too disillusioned with 
official channels to vote will, sooner or later, find other ways to ex- 
press their needs. VAN will now turn towards grassroots campaigns 
to connect with these people, build on our achievements, and grow 
our support base for future elections." 

Difficulty finding people willing to be candidates meant that VAN 
only stood in two wards out of six. Even so, for a group formed from 
scratch just five months out from the election, we won a respectable 
total of 2,150 votes (comparable to winning around 30,000 votes in a 
city the size of Greater Auckland). Our results ranged from 25 per- 
cent of the vote needed to get elected, to 68 percent. Our best result 
was for the Petone Community Board, where we polled 844 votes — 
less than 400 shy of the number needed to win a seat. 

But while it matters how many votes we win, other, less tangible 
results of VAN's campaign are also important. "We raised awareness 
of issues in the valley, and presented another option" ,said James Cross. 
"We weren't just an unknown. The vote we got was a huge achieve- 
ment, starting as late as we did." 

Without even winning a seat, the awareness we raised around our 
six policy points is influencing council decisions. The mayor who 
wanted to abolish the three existing community boards 18 months 
ago now publicly wants two new ones and "community boards for 
all". Council officers are recommending they get "extra powers". 
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After no action on toxic emissions from the Exide plant for a dec- 
ade, the Greater Wellington Regional Council announced during the 
last days of the election that they were finally taking the US multina- 
tional to the Environment Court. Council officials said the decision 
reflected the level of community concern — surely amplified by VAN's 
billboard message of "zero tolerance for polluters" on fences all over 
the neighbourhood, backed up by press releases calling for "pros- 
ecution to the full extent of the law". 

A review of Hutt City Council's District Plan is promised, limit- 
ing the freedom of big property developers. And the biggest public 
backer of rates cuts for big business, Ray Wallace, has suddenly dis- 
covered "rates justice". He is now calling for rate cuts for household- 
ers in the poorest suburbs. 

"We made them sit up and notice", believes Arie Edmonds. "We 
didn't get anyone elected, but we never went out and said we were 
going to. The new council has adopted some of our policies. To have 
made even this much difference is brilliant." 

The council is paying attention because they know that the grass- 
roots popularity of VAN's ideas and policies is greater than the elec- 
tion results suggest. 

"We showed that normal people, everyday people can make a 
difference", said Arie. "That was the biggest thing. Talking to people 
on the street, we made them understand that we're just like them. 
And people responded. A lot of people recognise there's a differ- 
ence between people who have money and people who don't, and 
wonder why can't we make it fairer." 

This subterranean response is laying the foundation for the most 
significant result of all to come out of VAN. By creating a new politi- 
cal pole of attraction, independent of the Labour Party, which reso- 
nates with grassroots people, VAN is helping to foster a realignment 
on the left. Local Greens, environmentalists and trade unionists who 
previously had to hold their nose and look to Labour now have an- 
other option. 

"VAN has been positive for other groups that are working for the 
same causes", believes Juanita. "I was at a Transition Towns meeting 
last week [mid-February], and a woman from the Carbon Reduction 
Action Group was talking about how wonderful it was to have VAN. 
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We enabled other groups to get their issues heard." 

Or as the simple email message from a Green Party councillor in 
Wellington put it, "Congratulations for putting up the real alterna- 
tives. Look forward to working with you." 

Even some people very close to Labour are attracted by what 
VAN is doing. The long-standing party member who contacted us 
about Socialist Worker's role in VAN is one. Another is the Hutt 2020 
candidate who succeeded in getting elected, then emailed us to say, 
"Your vote recorded for the Petone Community Board under-repre- 
sents the amount of support there is in a community for the demands 
advanced. Thank you for standing and for putting forward a left pro- 
gramme." 

The support is not just verbal. During the election, sizeable indi- 
vidual donations flowed in from office holders in the Green Party 
and in local and national trade union bodies. 

Cohering a new, broad left opposed to Labour's social liberalism 
and all that flows from it — oil wars, sham environmentalism, hol- 
lowed out democracy and entrenched social injustice — is an historic 
task for grassroots activists in Aotearoa. 

The Maori Party has already led a breakaway of one section of 
Labour's traditional support base. By going nationwide this year, 
Auckland's RAM is attempting to pull a broader section of Labour's 
base. In this, they are part of a global trend. From Respect Renewal 
in Britain, to the German Left Party and the Venezuelan PSUV, new 
broad left parties are rising. 

VAN activists are watching these developments with interest and 
looking forward. Whatever shape the new broad left takes in 
Aotearoa, Juanita McKenzie sums up the key lesson from VAN: 
"We've just got to keep on doing more of the same — building the 
community grassroots movement. We'll definitely take more and more 
people along with us next time." 
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Organising to build a global 
broad left movement 


Statement by the central committee of Socialist Worker-New 
Zealand, on the occasion of the two separate Respect conferences 
taking place in London on 17 November 2007 


The political crisis in Respect that has led to a split is a setback for 
the movement in Britain. Many activists involved with Respect must 
be incredibly frustrated and disappointed that this happened at this 
time and in this manner. 

Some of that frustration and disappointment is shared by Social- 
ist Worker-New Zealand. As an organisation we have watched closely 
the development of Respect, as an example of a broad left political 
formation. 

That this split has occurred, however, should not detract from the 
urgent necessity of building broad left alternatives. It’s not inevitable 
that a coalition that brings together people from a range of political 
traditions and experiences should fracture in this way. And there’s 
hope that out of the split, and the important political lessons it con- 
tains, a viable broad left project which maintains the original vision 
of Respect can emerge. 

For us in New Zealand, building a mass-based broad left alterna- 
tive is central to the political strategy of our organisation. It is a strat- 
egy that we believe has global reach. 


Why broad left formations are necessary 


To many activists, workers and other grassroots people it’s apparent 
that the world’s becoming more dangerous, unequal, and at risk of 
environmental catastrophe. 

Corporate imperialism is driving the US ruling class to pursue a 
global war, currently centred on the Middle East. The same forces of 
corporate domination and control are marching the world headlong 
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George Galloway MP addresses the Respect Renewal conference 


towards irreversible climate change. While the wealth gap between 
the world’s elite and the vast majority of humanity continues to grow. 

Grassroots people in every country are deeply concerned and 
angry at the twisted world that’s been created by three decades of 
neo-liberalism. 

In recent years — though globally uneven — there have been signs 
that anger is being combined with a growing willingness to fight back. 
Internationally, a layer of younger anti-capitalist activists has emerged. 
In some countries there’s increased militancy by unionised workers. 
And in Latin America, led by the revolutionary process in Venezuela, 
millions of people are now in revolt against corporate rule. 

So while the world faces the most urgent problems which threaten 
the lives of billions of people, there are also opportunities for build- 
ing a political challenge to the corporate imperialists and the politi- 
cal parties that represent them. 

This is being recognised by activists in many countries, who are 
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forming broad left networks, coalitions and parties. There’s a grow- 
ing realisation that mass-based political alternatives to formerly so- 
cial democratic parties that have embraced neo-liberalism have got 
to be built. 

For Socialist Worker-New Zealand such broad left formations are 
necessary for raising the confidence of working class people, because 
they begin to establish the prospect of an alternative society with 
different norms of collective behaviour and social responsibility. 


A programme of general and specific demands 


Central to many broad left initiatives is a common strategy: which is, 
the vital importance of presenting a programme of general and spe- 
cific demands out to the wider movement. Such demands include free 
healthcare, free education, the nationalisation of wealth for the peo- 
ple, measures to protect the environment, rights for workers, rights 
for indigenous people, and so on. 

These demands can mobilise people in the struggle, uniting them 
into a potentially powerful force for social change. This is an essen- 
tial strategy for advancing the movement after years of neo-liberal 
attacks and often severe defeats for workers and other grassroots 
people. 

Creating a viable electoral platform to present progressive de- 
mands out to masses of people is a necessity. Achieving legitimacy 
and authority in the eyes of grassroots people requires committed 
efforts to mount serious electoral campaigns. This is one part of build- 
ing organic links with people who have been politically marginalised 
for so long. 

This electoral work must, of course, go hand-in-hand with grass- 
roots campaigning in communities and workplaces. Mass outreach 
publications are needed which aim to bring broad layers of people 
into common activity. Such publications are important for maintain- 
ing an outwards focus and encouraging participants in broad left for- 
mations, both individuals and groups, to regard this work as a politi- 
cal priority. 
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New Zealand’s Workers Charter 


Our organisation has worked with other radical leftists in New 
Zealand to establish the Workers Charter, a document which includes 
a ten-point list of human rights. 

At the beginning of 2006 the Workers Charter paper was set-up 
to promote the charter and to connect with workers and other grass- 
roots people beginning to radicalise. The paper is distributed at pro- 
tests and through union networks. 

The aim has been to bring socialist, leftists and other activists closer 
together, where debates can take place in the context of an orienta- 
tion to the wider movement. 

The ten-point Workers Charter is also part of the manifesto of the 
Residents Action Movement (RAM). RAM was formed in 2003 by 
leading members of Socialist Worker-New Zealand in coalition with 
other grassroots activists on the back of a rates revolt in Auckland, 
New Zealand’s biggest city. 

In the 2007 local body elections RAM stood candidates across 
Greater Auckland (population: 1.4 million) and received over 100,000 
votes campaigning on a clear anti-corporate, pro-people, pro-environ- 
ment platform. Key policies were free and frequent public transport 
and shifting the rates burden off residents and onto big corporations. 

We see RAM and the Workers Charter as part of the struggle to 
build a serious challenge to the increasingly neo-liberal and reac- 
tionary New Zealand Labour Party. Breaking the hold that social 
liberal parties still maintain over workers and the wider movement 
will remove a crucial barrier to advancing the confidence of grass- 
roots people. 

This is going to be a difficult struggle, but one which Socialist 
Worker-New Zealand believes must be embarked on with total com- 
mitment. 


Free debate and open democracy 


Broad left formations are by their very nature going to bring peo- 
ple with a range of views and experiences together. This is to be cel- 
ebrated. Different ideas, shades of socialist and left politics, will gen- 
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erate much needed political creativity as broad left formations strive 
to connect with working class people. 

Any broad left network, coalition or party that is to have a long 
term future must foster a spirit of trust and equality based on free 
debate and open democracy. And certainly no one group can claim 
ownership and control. 

But because this is the real world of politics, there will be differ- 
ences and often quite intense debates at every stage of the struggle, but 
all individuals and groups must make every effort to avoid behaviour 
that destroys long term political relationships between activists. 

Further, uncomradely argument and bureaucratic pettiness sim- 
ply alienates ordinary grassroots people, particularly those new to 
political activity. These are the very people that any broad left coali- 
tion or party must seek to attract. 

An outwards focus, where the goal is always to relate to grass- 
roots people who are becoming radicalised in the current political 
context, is crucial to maintaining a political culture which encour- 
ages the free exchange of ideas. 


The significance of the Venezuelan revolution 


Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes the question of building broad 
left alternatives should be considered in relation to the Venezuelan 
revolution and its global impact. 

The revolutionary process in Venezuela involves millions of peo- 
ple, it is democratic, it is anti-imperialist, and it is empowering grass- 
roots Venezuelans. A whole society is being transformed. These his- 
toric events provide all of us who hope for social change an opportu- 
nity to point to a real life alternative. This must be utilised by any 
broad left formation serious about advancing the movement in their 
own country. 

In addition, it is our opinion that the Venezuelan revolution holds 
some important lessons for broad left formations looking to build a 
mass movement. Socialism for the 21st century is being achieved by a 
strategically and tactically astute leadership putting in front of grass- 
roots Venezuelans inspiring but attainable goals that have then been 
acted upon by millions of people. Through this process the struggle 
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has pressed on towards socialist goals. 

We can look to advancing the movement in this way inside our 
own countries through broad left formations presenting well consid- 
ered demands and policies out to masses of ordinary people. 


A new mass socialist international 


Recently, Venezuelan president Hugo Chavez proposed a new Inter- 
national of socialist parties and the left for Latin America and the 
Caribbean. An international forum is being planned for 2008. 

It’s our belief that the Venezuelan revolution and the wider Latin 
American uprisings are indeed providing the essential material foun- 
dations for a new socialist international of the type that Chavez is 
proposing. 

A new International would be a hugely significant development 
for a grassroots, inclusive and democratic struggle against corporate 
imperialism. 

A mass socialist international that links the inspiring example of 
the Venezuelan revolution with radical forces in other countries would 
have moral and political authority in the eyes of millions. It could 
give real leadership and coordination to the global struggle against 
poverty, eco-destruction and war. 

As a step towards creating a new International, Socialist Worker- 
New Zealand is proposing to comrades in Venezuela and interna- 
tional socialists the urgent formation of an International Editorial 
Committee to facilitate a multi-language international discussion on 
the global significance of the Venezuelan revolution. 


A global programme for a living world 


The formation of a new mass socialist international would expand 
prospects for building a global broad left movement. 

It is Socialist Worker-New Zealand’s belief that the broad left strat- 
egy being pursued within individual countries can be supplemented 
and enhanced by a global broad left programme. 

A global programme for a living world, founded on the rights of 
humans to dignity, prosperity and peace, would electrify and unite the 
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international struggle. Especially if it was promoted by an International 
that included the newly formed United Socialist Party of Venezuela 
(PSUV), set to be the biggest mass party of the left in the world. 

A global programme that includes general and specific demands 
generated by the movement would build practical solidarity between 
peoples in different countries. A common programme that has mass 
buy-in from left and socialist forces on every continent would be a 
truly powerful force for social change. 

Such a bold international strategy would provide a massive lift to 
the struggle in every country, potentially acting as a force to over- 
come unevenness in the global movement. By forging bonds of inter- 
national solidarity we strengthen the struggle in our own countries. 


Relating to the struggle here and now 


The political focus of socialists and the radical left has to be on relating 
to the problems and opportunities in front of the movement now. To 
miss the opportunities that are present, through a lack of vision or 
through sectarian political practices, could bring grave consequences 
for humanity and the struggle to achieve a just society. In the absence of 
broad left coalitions or parties with a mass following it will be the right 
that stands to benefit in a situation of intensified capitalist crisis. 

It was not predetermined that the activists who have worked in 
and alongside Respect since 2004 would come to see the project ar- 
rive at its present point. Given the correct political outlook, commit- 
ment and vision, socialists and radical leftists can work cooperatively 
in broad left formations. Socialist Worker-New Zealand believes this 
is possible and absolutely necessary in the current political context. 

Organising to achieve increased confidence and political involve- 
ment of grassroots people in a progressive movement for social change 
should be the immediate priority of the international movement. 

We would like to establish links with all activists who are inter- 
ested in our thoughts on building a global broad left movement. 


In solidarity, 
Central committee of Socialist Worker-New Zealand 
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“Intellectually and 
politically immodest" 


The IST "co-ordination" responds to Socialist Worker - New Zealand 
7 December 2007 
Dear Comrades, 


We are circulating several messages that have been sent by groups 
affiliated to the IS Tendency to the SWP (Britain) concerning the 
crisis in Respect. One of these is the second statement on the subject 
from the central committee of Socialist Worker-New Zealand. The 
first was sent to the SWP with the request that it be circulated, not 
only to the IST Tendency, but to all members of the SWP. The second 
went further, addressing itself also to delegates at the Respect con- 
ference but also to participants in the breakaway ‘Respect Renewal’ 
rally. We wish to express very strong reservations about the interven- 
tion of the New Zealand comrades in the crisis in Respect. 

We think that the comrades are wrong in the methods that they 
have used. Not only do their statements reflect a basic lack of soli- 
darity with the SWP when it was facing a determined attempt to crush 
or split it, but they are completely wanting in intellectual and politi- 
cal modesty. On what basis do their claim the right to offer detailed 
tactical advice about a complex and fast-moving crisis on the other 
side of the world? Fundamental to the IS tradition as it was first de- 
veloped by Tony Cliff is an emphasis on remaining firmly grounded 
in one’s own immediate reality and a disdain for the orthodox 
Trotskyist propensity to issue grandiose global statements. The com- 
rades justify their interventions on the grounds that they are engag- 
ing in important debates, but it seems to us that they are falling into a 
sectarian conception of debate, in which exchanges in the blogosphore 
[sic] substitute for serious discussion grounded in common practice. 
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We also believe that the comrades are wrong on the political sub- 
stance of the crisis. Their first statement endorses the attacks on the 
SWP made by the Galloway faction inside Respect, criticizes the ex- 
pulsion of three SWP members for their role in organizing this fac- 
tion, accuses the SWP leadership of seeking to dominate Respect 
and engaging in ‘factionalist brinkmanship’, and endorses the efforts 
by Galloway and his allies to prevent the Respect conference from 
taking place — efforts that, when unsuccessful, were followed by this 
group’s splitting Respect. While we shall not repeat the comrades’ 
error of engaging in detailed tactical judgements at long distance, we 
believe they have failed to understand that basic dynamics of the 
crisis, which was a struggle between left and right, driven in the first 
instance by the insistence of Galloway and his faction to give priority 
to electoral considerations — and hence the consolidation of alliances 
with Muslim notables — over the project of Respect as a broad and 
pluralistic coalition of the radical left, and, more basically, by this 
group’s pessimism about the prospects of building such a coalition in 
the mainstream of the British working-class movement. This crisis 
does not in any way invalidate the perspective of building broad for- 
mations of the radical left in Britain or anywhere else, but it does 
underline the importance of revolutionary socialists continuing to 
maintain and build their organizations within these broader forma- 
tions. 

We urge comrades in New Zealand to seriously consider the points 
we are raising regarding their method of operation as it is not only 
corrosive of relations of solidarity within the Tendency; more impor- 
tantly this method cannot hope to produce greater clarity on ques- 
tions that are so obviously complex and whose implications are so 
enormous. 


In comradeship, 
The Coordination of the International Socialist Tendency 
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RESPECT: the SWP takes 
a step backwards 


by SALMA YAQOOB 
Respect city councillor, Birmingham 


Of all the words written about the split in Respect, the least impor- 
tant are those dealing with who did what at some meeting or other. 
Of much more interest are those articles attempting to provide some 
political explanation of these events. 

Two recent articles from SWP leaders Martin Smith and Chris 
Harman attempt to provide this political explanation. What I pro- 
pose to do here is to address three aspects of this debate. Firstly, the 
SWP’s echoing of attacks once the preserve of those more known for 
pandering to Islamophobia than challenging it. Secondly, the SWP’s 
crass understanding of the dynamic of race and class inside the Mus- 
lim community, and the conclusions they draw from it. And thirdly, 
how best to protect the political integrity of the newly emerging Re- 
spect as an entity rooted in opposition to war, neo-liberalism and 
racism. 


A spectre is haunting Respect? 


Leading members of the SWP are conjuring up the spectre of reac- 
tionary religious forces on the march inside Respect. 

In his article in the December 2007 issue of Socialist Review 
(www.socialistreview.org.uk),SWP National Secretary Martin Smith 
quotes, with apparent approval, an opponent of Respect as saying: 
‘The split will strengthen the weight of the Islamists in Respect Re- 
newal, some of whom have links to Jamaat-e-Islami [Pakistan's larg- 
est religious party]. I don't think that's going to make the party very 
hospitable to socialists.’ 

Chris Harman echoes the theme, but goes for a double whammy, 
invoking two apparently sinister organized forces at work inside Re- 
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Clir Salma Yaqoob 


spect: ‘...some of Galloway’s allies in the Islamic Forum of Europe 
have connections with the Bangladeshi group Jamaat-i-Islami...It was 
involved in the military suppression of the Bengali liberation move- 
ment in 1969, before developing separate Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
wings, both of which still use force to drive the left from university 
campuses’ 

This argument could not be clearer: conservative Islamic organi- 
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sations are organizing inside Respect against socialists. It is an argu- 
ment that we have heard time and time again from those who most 
viciously opposed Respect from the start, as part of their pro-war 
agenda. That the SWP now echo these arguments is astonishing. 

To ascertain whether there are conservative Islamic religious forces 
exercising their weight inside Respect, it is first helpful to evaluate 
whether they are emerging in broader British society. Writing about 
this nearly two years ago my estimation about Muslim radicalism - 
those engaging in political activism from a self consciously religious 
perspective - was as follows: 


"... the dominant character of Muslim radicalisation in Britain today 
points not towards terrorism or religious extremism, but in the opposite 
direction: towards political engagement in new, radical and progressive 
coalitions that seek to unite Muslim with non-Muslim in parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary strategies to effect change...the existence of 
this new and progressive radicalism is a sharp break from those who 
would lead British Islam into confrontation with all levels of British 
society.’ 


As evidence I pointed to increasing Muslim participation in an 
array of campaigns and initiatives, from the anti-war movement to 
the European Social Forum, from political alliances with the Mayor 
of London’s office to the emergence of Respect. 

Two years later that process has deepened. The decision of the 
Muslim Council of Britain (MCB) to end their boycott of Holocaust 
Memorial Day, the comments from its chair Mohammed Bari that 
discrimination on the basis of sexual preference was ‘obnoxious’, and 
the growing relationship between the MCB and the Trades Union 
Congress represents important progress. Reactionary and conserva- 
tive religious radicals certainly exist, and their influence has to be 
continually countered. But the general political trajectory of Muslim 
radicalism is still towards progressive politics. 

That general trend is much more dramatically pronounced inside 
Respect, which has gathered together a significant grouping of Mus- 
lims who combine their Islamic faith with a commitment to the strug- 
gle for social justice. 
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One indication of which way the wind is blowing has been the 
complete absence of any serious dissent inside Respect over the kind 
of secular/religious fault lines that run through wider society. This 
includes issues such abortion law, homosexuality, gender equality or 
faith-based schools. 

For many people these are matters of personal morality and reli- 
gious belief. For that reason we would be wise to deal with them with 
some sensitivity. But these issues, of course, have a wider political 
and social significance that we cannot ignore. In this context, an ar- 
gument about the importance of the right to self-determination, free- 
dom and equality is very powerful. I have argued on many occasions 
that if Muslims demand respect for their beliefs and lifestyle, then 
the same tolerance and respect for the rights and choices of others is 
obligatory. 

What we have achieved is the creation of an alliance which em- 
phasizes universal themes of justice and equality. Within this there 
will be all sorts of ideological (and theological) views. But they are 
united by the defence of the rights and freedoms of all. It is an alli- 
ance that has advanced support for progressive social causes. 

There is no evidence of any Muslim bloc inside Respect seeking 
to give our political agenda some Sharia flavour. There is no evidence 
that members of Jamaat-i-Islami or any other Islamic organization 
are on some ‘entryist’ mission inside Respect. 

There is no evidence of the SWP raising concerns about undue 
religious influence in all the time I have been Vice Chair. And there 
is no evidence that such forces are about to emerge in the absence of 
the SWP. Quite the opposite, in fact. When we were organizing the 
Respect Renewal conference the Islamic figure our Bengali council- 
lors in Tower Hamlets wanted to speak was Tariq Ramadan, the most 
progressive exponent of a modern European Islam. 

The SWP allegations are groundless. They are driven more by the 
dynamic of a faction fight in which they are grasping around for ideo- 
logical cover to mask what are in reality sectarian manoeuvres to 
entrench their control. The danger for the SWP, in repeating argu- 
ments which first emanated from the so-called pro-war ‘left’, is that 
in so doing they allow the waters of Islamophobia to lap at their feet. 
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Are Muslims in retreat from the struggle against war and racism? 


The SWP have suggested that there is a retreat from engagement in 
radical politics by Muslims, and that George Galloway was adapting 
to this reversion to conservative community politics. They locate this 
retreat in the impact of the July 7, 2005 terrorist bombings in Lon- 
don. This claim is wrong. 

There is no evidence that Muslims, radicalised by the impact of 
war and Islamophobia, are falling in behind Home Office attempts 
to incorporate establishment figures on the basis of softening oppo- 
sition to British foreign policy or to their campaigns of demonisation 
against Muslims. The handful of Muslim figures who have taken such 
a view patently do not have the support of the wider community. Any 
political benefits the Labour party have gained from the ‘Brown 
Bounce’ have very much disappeared. While there is fear and con- 
cern over new government threats to our civil liberties, there is sim- 
ply no evidence that the Government’s agenda is substantially weak- 
ening the anti-imperialist or anti-racist consciousness among any sig- 
nificant layer of Muslims in Britain today. 

The SWP attempts to justify this argument with reference to a 
decline in the numbers of Muslims attending anti-war marches. This 
is far too simplistic. The inability of the anti-war movement to pre- 
vent the invasion of Iraq inevitably had a certain demoralizing effect, 
across all communities, undermining a belief in the power of social 
movements to make a difference. It was not just Muslim participa- 
tion on anti-war protests that subsequently declined. 

But the anger over the war on terror has not gone away. It re- 
emerged over the Israeli attack on Lebanon, and would undoubtedly 
emerge again in the advent of any new escalation like an attack on 
Iran. Furthermore, events organised by coalitions of Islamic institu- 
tions such as the Global Peace and Unity conference and Islam Expo 
have continued to grow after July 7 and have continued to develop a 
critical, radical edge. These attract tens of thousands of participants. 

It is a mistake therefore to conflate a dip in Muslim involvement 
in a single set form of activity — a Stop the War demonstration — with 
a major political regression to community politics. 
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Does Respect pander to ‘community leaders i.e. small businessmen’? 


Related to this mistaken analysis, is a crude understanding of the 
appeal of Respect inside the Muslim community. The SWP states: 
‘This logic of electoralism has led Galloway and his supporters to be 
drawn into making alliances across the whole Muslim community’, 
wherein George Galloway, myself and others will become increas- 
ingly dependant upon ‘community leaders i.e. small businessmen’. 

It is true that Respect does have an appeal across the whole Mus- 
lim community. There are two possible explanations for this. One, 
traditionally favoured by the ultra-left and now by the SWP, is that 
Respect has consciously courted the support of community leaders/ 
small businessmen, at the price of politically compromising ourselves. 
Again, no actual evidence is produced to substantiate this, nor is there 
any explanation as to why sections of the Muslim business commu- 
nity would think their class interests are best served by hitching their 
wagon to a fringe political party. 

Another explanation lies in an understanding of how racism im- 
pacts on all Muslims. This racism affects all Muslims, although of 
course it is mitigated by class background. 

Firstly, though, one must be clear about the nature of Muslim com- 
munities in Britain today. Muslim communities are dominated by 
disadvantage and poverty. 


%* Around 69% of Muslims live in poverty. 

% 35% of Muslim households have no adult in employment — 
double the national average. Overall, they are 3 times more likely to 
be unemployed than the population as a whole. 

% 73% of Pakistani and Bangladeshi children live in households 
below the poverty line — compared to 31% for all households. 

%& 32% of Muslim households were overcrowded, and generally 
Muslims have poorer housing conditions, and are more reliant on 
social housing. 

%& 28% of young Muslims are unemployed. 

% 20% of Muslims are self-employed — frequently in marginal 
and insecure occupations. 
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These are the communities where we have won our strongest sup- 
port — in some of the poorest wards in the country. Our support does 
not come primarily from small, or not so small, businessmen seeking 
to advance their interests. It comes overwhelmingly from those who 
experience poverty and disadvantage. But, in tandem with this pov- 
erty and disadvantage, is racism. Irrespective of their class background, 
Muslims are constantly aware of the discrimination and prejudice 
they face. It is no less real for the self-employed taxi driver, or the 
owner of a small grocers shop. There is anger throughout the com- 
munity at this racism, compounded by anger at the blatant double 
standards of Western foreign policy. 

A consequence of this system of disadvantage and exclusion is 
the pitifully poor political representation imposed on these commu- 
nities. For many years this has been dominated by the Labour Party, 
happy to rely on the large votes from Muslims, but desperate to re- 
tain control over them. 

So when politicians come along who articulate the feelings of the 
community, they will get respect, whether they are Muslim or non- 
Muslim. One of the biggest reasons why Muslims say they support 
me is that I make them feel proud of who they are, even to the extent 
of thinking I am a role model for their children. 

This sense of pride and community loyalty applies to Muslims who 
are unemployed, it applies to Muslims who run corner shops, and it 
applies to our handful of more wealthy backers. 

There are Muslim businesspeople who live in million pound man- 
sions in leafy suburbs, while operating businesses in our communi- 
ties paying low wages and delivering poor conditions for their work- 
ers. But I have not yet found these people to be natural supporters of 
a fringe left-wing party. There are other businesspeople who both 
live and work in our communities, and who retain a close connection 
with the community they come from, and who have the same interest 
as their brothers and sisters in confronting racism, opposing war, and 
seeing good representation for the disadvantaged areas they live in. 

Respect’s base is among the poorest sections of our communities. 
And the experience of anti-Muslim racism, and disgust at imperialist 
war, motivates some small business people in those communities to 
join us. The roots of our cross community support do not lie in right- 
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Birmingham Respect’s International Women‘s Day fundraiser 


wing, anti-working class politics. They can be found in a commitment 
to oppose racism and war, and the significance of a political party 
being seen to speak out in defence of that community’s interest. 

Running through the SWP’s analysis is a crude reductionist at- 
tempt to read off all political actions from some supposed economic 
interest. If this is too simplistic in trying to explain Respect’s support 
from some people who own small businesses, it is even more so in 
relation to people seen as community leaders. The single biggest rea- 
son such individuals acquire weight and influence is not wealth, it is 
reputation. 

South Asian communities are built on the basis of migration. New 
immigrants settle where they have already family or personal links. 
As a result, most of Birmingham and Tower Hamlets Muslim com- 
munities live in areas with others of a similar background. That back- 
ground invariably lies in common village roots in Pakistan, Kashmir 
and Bangladesh, with ties reinforced through marriage. These strong 
community ties bring real benefits. They have provided an indispen- 
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sable leg-up to newly arrived immigrants from rural areas as they 
navigate their way around their new country. 

The value of such support is incalculable, and is not readily for- 
gotten. And on the basis of their records in doing such work, certain 
individuals can acquire prestige and influence. It is insulting to our 
voters and supporters to reduce the prestige which certain individu- 
als in the community have, to some form of patronage or favour they 
dispense. 

Of course this influence can be, and often is, abused. Family and 
clan loyalties have allowed influential figures in the community to 
claim control over blocks of votes that can run into the hundreds. 
This system can stifle genuine political debate, and at its worst can 
lead to corruption of the electoral process. 

But the existence of such loyalties is a reality that cannot be wished 
away. Family or clan loyalties are not an invention of ‘community 
leaders’. They originate in the social structures of India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, and persist because of the experience of migration and 
the importance of mutual support and interdependence in the daily 
lives of South Asian communities in Britain today. 

This social reality can be both a strength and a weakness. And it 
leads to real pressures which we have to resist by asserting the pri- 
macy of principled politics. 

Our campaigns to end the postal vote have to be seen in this con- 
text. It is for the reasons that biraderi (extended clan) networks can 
exert undue influence that we have been campaigning vigorously in 
Birmingham against postal votes. Women in particular have been dis- 
enfranchised. Postal votes are filled out in the "privacy" of one's 
own home. But it is not private when family members, candidates or 
supporters, can influence - subtly or otherwise - the way you com- 
plete your vote. Community leaders may claim to be able to yield 
significant voter blocs, but no one can interfere with the secrecy of 
the polling station. A secret ballot means that loyalties to family and 
friends can be maintained in public, but political arguments can still 
win out in the real privacy of the voting booth. 

Ultimately, however, we have to stick to principles and lead by 
example. Last year in Birmingham Sparkbrook, we came under con- 
siderable pressure when we selected a candidate whose family were 
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originally from the same village in Pakistan as the sitting Lib Dem 
councillor. It was alleged we were splitting the biraderi vote. And 
that we could not win by so doing. We resisted those pressures, just as 
we resisted pressures when the same people said we could never win 
by standing a woman candidate. And we were proved right on both 
occasions. 

The SWP’s allegations that we are in thrall to ‘community leaders 
i.e. small businessmen’ are as ignorant of the communities they pro- 
fess to be knowledgeable about as they are misleading about the ac- 
tual activities of their critics. 


Respect: the politics of “‘Tammanay Hall’ and ‘pocket members’? 


The SWP claim that following the outcome of selection meetings in 
Birmingham and Tower Hamlets the character of Respect changed, 
and there was a move ‘away from the minimal agreed 
principles...towards putting electability above every other principle’. 
They also claim that ‘Tammany Hall’ politics - the buying of ethnic 
voter blocs in return for political favours - have now corrupted Re- 
spect. 

These are about as serious a set of allegations as can be made. You 
would expect therefore that the SWP to produce evidence to sub- 
stantiate them. You would expect them to be able to point to how the 
political programme of Respect has been subsequently watered down; 
or to cite examples of our elected councillors pandering to a pro-war, 
neo-liberal agenda; or to give a single instance where our councillors 
have abused their elected positions or brought Respect into disre- 
pute. Yet no evidence is forthcoming. 

The SWP’s attempt to evoke an analogy between Respect and 
the practices of the Democratic Party machine - known as Tammany 
Hall - is particularly ludicrous. For decades, Tammany Hall politics 
played a major part in controlling politics and carving out ethnic voter 
bases in cities like New York City and Chicago through patronage, 
bribery, and kickbacks. It was first and foremost based on the use and 
abuse of power — a real power which, by any definition, is lacking 
among Muslim communities in Britain. 
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Birmingham Respect election campaign launch - Salma Yaqoob and 
George Galloway at the right of the top table 


There is no parallel between the Tammany Hall system and the 
attempts by disadvantaged and excluded minority communities in 
Britain to organize themselves to exert influence over the political 
system. The former is a colonial-type operation to keep politics in 
the hands of big business. The latter is a struggle for justice and equality 
by those kept out of the corridors of power. One would have thought 
the SWP could tell the difference between the two. 

All sorts of groupings organise to maximize their influence in so- 
ciety. I see no reason — other than ignorance and prejudice — why the 
organization of minority communities should be singled out for par- 
ticular hostility, particularly when representatives of those commu- 
nities do not wield significant political power in our society. 

Of course, pressures exist and have to be countered. We have seen 
allegations, over many years, of ‘pocket members’ bought and paid 
for by individuals with the sole intention of influencing selection 
meetings. 
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These undemocratic practices can be dealt with. Membership rules 
can be tightened, or in extreme cases a national party can intervene 
if a local organization is bringing it into disrepute. Prior to the split I 
am not aware of the SWP either proposing new measures to tighten 
membership requirements or raising at a national level their con- 
cerns about selection processes inside Respect. 

Instead they overplay the outcome of a few selection meetings 
where their preferred candidates did not get selected. There is more 
than a touch of double standards here. The SWP complain about can- 
didates encouraging their supporters to ‘pack’ a meeting. Yet the SWP 
goes through the same process every time it approaches a conten- 
tious meeting or conference. It will have its full-timers ensuring that 
the membership details of its supporters are up to date - no doubt in 
some cases using SWP district bank accounts to speed the process. 
And when their side wins, they congratulate themselves on a ‘good 
mobilisation’. When the other side wins, they cry foul about meetings 
being ‘packed’! 

The SWP, with a half a century of political existence behind them, 
came into Respect as a well-organised party, with an apparatus staffed 
by fulltimers and an extremely top down and centralised decision 
making culture. With a familiarity with operating in committees and 
party political structures that the vast majority of Respect’s new sup- 
porters and members did not have, the potential for an organised 
political grouping having an influence wholly disproportionate to its 
social base among Respect voters, was very real. 

As it became clear that Respect’s strongest voter base and elected 
representatives came from within sections of the Muslim commu- 
nity, where the SWP had virtually no influence, they increasingly re- 
sorted to bureaucratic manoeuvrings and control to exercise influ- 
ence. By packing a committee with their members, by acting in com- 
mittee meetings to a prepared plan and in a disciplined manner, they 
could lockdown the decision making structures in their favour. New 
Respect activists learnt the only way to challenge this was to outplay 
the SWP at their own game, and ‘pack’ meetings better than they 
could, which they duly did. 

Whichever side ‘wins’ in these sort of contests, it has to be admit- 
ted that the process brings with it an unhealthy dynamic into our 
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internal life. The coalition model that Respect was founded upon had 
its merits. In the future, however, I am convinced that we need to 
organise much more along traditional party political lines. We need 
to be clear that we are building a political party, and not making some 
form of temporary agreement between rival interests for electoral 
purposes. 


Conclusion 


Isee nothing that has happened in the last year or so that fundamen- 
tally challenges my view that the political foundation upon which 
Respect rests; opposition to imperialism, neo-liberalism or racism, is 
anything other than solid. 

Those in the leadership of the Renewal wing of Respect are im- 
placable on all these three fundamental issues. Likewise, the bulk of 
our members and supporters have essentially old Labour values, given 
backbone with anger at war and racism. Our members feel pride when 
they hear Respect leaders like George Galloway articulate their con- 
cerns with his trademark eloquence and uncompromising anti-impe- 
rialism and anti-racism. 

Many come from backgrounds in the South Asian sub-continent 
where they are all too familiar with the reality of political corruption, 
and certainly in inner city Birmingham, they will have seen similar 
practices replicate themselves in the behaviour of the Labour party. 
By contrast they see us as embodying political principle. This is what 
our reputation rests on. But we can’t take it for granted. We have to 
work hard to protect it. 

We must create a more rounded and extensive political culture so 
that our members absorb through a variety of means our fundamen- 
tal principles, and where new leaders and candidates are moulded 
out of our traditions. That is a process. It will require determination 
and consistency on our part. To that end the production of a Respect 
newspaper is one important step in the right direction. More steps 
will follow. However I am confident of the political direction we are 
travelling. I am also confident that Respect is emerging reborn and 
renewed from its recent difficulties. 
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Draft program of the 
United Socialist Party of 
Venezuela (PSUV) 


Below are translations of the draft program of the provisionally named 
United Socialist Party of Venezuela, which are currently being dis- 
cussed at its founding congress. The documents were drafted by the 
provisional leadership of the PSUV. 

Venezuela's President Hugo Chavez made his first public call for 
the creation a political instrument to unify the country's revolution- 
ary forces in December 15,2006. Convened on January 12,2008, some 
1676 congress delegates elected from almost 15,000 socialist battal- 
ions - local units of the PSUV - will discuss and debate this draft 
program, as well as the proposed priniciples and statutes of the new 
party, over the next two months. In between congress sessions, del- 
egates will return to their local regions and battalions to ensure the 
widest possible discussion of these documents among the ranks of 
the new party. 

The documents were translated by Federico Fuentes and Kiraz 
Janicke. Fuentes and Janicke are members of the Australian Demo- 
cratic Socialist Perspective living in Venezuela, where they have been 
reporting for Green Left Weekly. Fuentes works at the Miranda In- 
ternational Centre, in the "Political Instrument for the 21st Century" 
program. Janicke also writes for Venezuela Analysis. 


I. About the program 
All revolutionary organisations contain three essential elements: 
1.A politico-ideological doctrine 


2. A critical analysis of the past and present, and 
3.A program for an ideal future with the methods of action through 
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which to make possible the transition from the present to this ideal 
future. 


This program for the future is a "catalogue" of solutions to the evils 
of the past and present. It is the product of a mixture of discontent 
with what one has and the hope for what one aspires to have; an 
amalgam of bitterness and illusion. There are programs that focus 
essentially on the ethical and legal and there are others that seek to 
first find a solution to the social-economic problem. 

The methods of action contemplate, in a mixed or simple form, 
one of various types of "evolutionism" or "revolutionism". Although, 
in some cases, those that adopt a "gradualist" evolutionary method 
to start with, get to a point where they agree to accept the possibility 
of "revolution" as a last resort, once the doors in the democratic sys- 
tem have been closed off. 

Of course, all methods of action lead to an end: the taking and 
exercising of power. This is because possessing power signifies the 
possibility — the only concrete one — of directly carrying out in prac- 
tice the programs for substituting one political structure for another, 
and for changing a defective society for an ideal society. A political 
party that does not aspire in some way to take power has no reason 
to exist. 

Therefore, all programs should contain a "catalogue" of solutions 
and the manner in which (times, moments and places) these solu- 
tions can be carried out, understanding that not all elements of this 
program can be applied rigidly, indiscriminately and indefinitely in 
times or places where conditions are not the same or similar to those 
when they were first conceived of. That is why, although the Declara- 
tion of Principles or the Statutes of an organisation tend to be more 
permanent, its program or programs of action have to be periodi- 
cally revised by the organisation (leadership bodies and congresses). 
New possibilities and new necessities are constantly emerging, as well 
as new problems and new solutions. In regards to the "Programs" of 
the traditional politics, they were something which we were to suffer 
from, not to be told about. 
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ll. The program of the PSUV 


1. Defence of the revolution. Build socialism 


Taking as its starting point the championing and unconditional de- 
fence of the government of the Bolivarian revolution, led by Presi- 
dent Hugo Chavez, and the will of the Venezuelan people to con- 
struct the socialism of the 21st century, the program of the PSUV is 
the instrument with which to set out the objectives, forms and meth- 
ods of this revolutionary project, and express them at each moment 
through slogans that can facilitate the transition from the immediate 
reality to the end goal; slogans that, by definition, adapt themselves 
permanently to the immediate circumstances. 


2. Internationalism 


The Bolivarian socialist revolution is unfolding within an interna- 
tional framework and a national reality. The programmatic defini- 
tions are therefore rooted in two different spheres: on one side, in 
the will for transformation based on an interpretation of the mate- 
rial fundamentals of historical development at the world scale and, 
on the other, in the immediate conditions of our country at a given 
moment. 

Basing itself on the Bolivarian tradition, the program of the PPUV 
champions internationalism and takes as its starting point the belief 
that the grand objectives of the revolution will have only been ob- 
tained when the Latin American and Caribbean people obtain unity 
and national and social emancipation, and together with the people 
of all the world we have buried capitalism in order to open the door 
to a new era in the history of humanity. 

But the concept of internationalism that the Party holds is not 
one of simple "international fraternisation between peoples", nor one 
of simply exhortations for "tolerance". The Party fights to create a 
truly international united front of the peoples that is anti-imperialist 
and confronts the aberrations that imperialism pretends to 
universalise where they appear. 
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The PSUV will work tirelessly to: 

* Favour all activities that favour the unity of the people, based 
more than just on a simple exchange, but on the principle of "doing 
things together", so that the people get to know each other and feel a 
commitment to each other. 

* Diversify international relations and create new alliances in or- 
der to construct new axes, different to those favoured by the interests 
of the international market, transnationals and neoliberalism. 

* Favour a solidarity-based exchange of resources with other coun- 
tries, particularly with Latin America and the Caribbean, where the 
solidarity-based and humanist dimension prevails over merely com- 
mercial interests. 


3. Build Popular Power. Socialise power. 


The program of the PSUV has as its objective making reality the 
slogan "in order to end poverty you have to give power to the poor", 
or better said: the people. That is to say, build a government based on 
Councils of Popular Power, where workers, campesinos, students and 
popular masses are direct protagonists in the exercising of political 
power. 

The program of the PSUV proposes the socialising of political 
power, establishing the direct exercising of decision-making power 
by the masses in their organisations; their unrestricted right to scien- 
tific research and the free artistic creation, and the democratisation 
of access to all cultural policies. 

The PSUV will carry out a constant struggle to: 

* Promote democracy and an assembly-based culture within the 
Party, and in all spheres where it is present (communities, work fronts, 
areas of study, activity etc.) 

* Struggle to make self-government a reality, with cities, commu- 
nal councils and communes as the basic political units. 

* Promote, where necessary, the creation of new territories and/ 
or municipalities in areas of human settlements, that, for historic, geo- 
political, cultural, productive or strategic reasons require the over- 
coming of fragmentation, along with the creation of their respective 
self-governments. 
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* Struggle for the transference of the largest amount possible of 
the planning, execution and control over public policies to these city 
governments, communes and community councils by the constituent 
powers and its institutions. 

* Promote direct and constant participation. That the largest 
amount of men and women possible be involved in the resolution of 
all the problems posed by the struggle in its different phases and lev- 
els: from the socialist cities to the commune and the communal coun- 
cils in different areas (popular power, social missions, water commit- 
tees, sports committees, cultural committees, housing committees etc) 
up to the military reserves. In regards to the specific area of industrial 
workers, two fundamental axes for the implementation of this task 
should be the concepts of popular control and self-management. 


4. Planned economy. Communal state 


The program of the PSUV proposes to move in the direction of a 
democratically planned and controlled economy, capable of ending 
alienated labour and satisfying all the necessities of the masses. 
Throughout this period of transition, which at this moment marches 
from a state capitalism dominated by market forces towards a state 
socialism with a regulated market, the aim is to move towards a com- 
munal state socialism, with the strategic objective of totally neutralis- 
ing the law of value within the functioning of the economy. 

The PSUV proposes to build: 

* A productive, intermediary, diversified and independent eco- 
nomic model based on the humanistic values of cooperation and the 
preponderance of common interests. 

* A society that prohibits latifundio, transferring these lands into 
property of the revolutionary state entities, public companies, coop- 
eratives, communities and social organisations capable of adminis- 
tering and making the land productive. 

* A society that prohibits monopolies and the monopolists of the 
means of labour, that is to say, of the "sources of life", or any other 
activities, agreements, practices, behaviours or omissions by them that 
make vulnerable the methods and systems of social and collective 
production. 
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* A society with property models that privileges public, indirect 
and direct social, communal, citizens’ and collective property, as well 
as mixed systems, respecting private property that is of public utility 
or general interest and which is subjected to contributions, charges, 
restrictions and obligations. 

* A society that defends non-alienated labour, with sufficient free 
time so that human beings have time for voluntary work and rest 
time for scientific and humanistic creation, as opposed to the capital- 
ist productive system that revolves around the prolongation of the 
work day, the prolongation of free labour (for the capitalist owner) 
or increasing "productivity", that is, accentuating the stress levels of 
the labour force. 

* A society that is inclined towards collective forms of property 
and labour, that is capable of distributing the "social product" in or- 
der to maintain the means of production, broaden out production, 
create funds or insurance against accidents or natural phenomena, 
cover administration costs, satisfy collective necessities (schools, hos- 
pitals etc.) and sustain people who are unable to work, and after- 
wards proceed in "dividing up" for consumption purposes. 


5. Defence of nature. Planned production 


The program of the PSUV proposes the preservation of nature 
and the planning of production for the satisfaction of collective ne- 
cessities in harmony with the requirements of the ecosystem. 

The PSUV fights for: 

* The non-proliferation of highly contaminating industries that 
are not of a highly strategic interest for all the nation. 

* The development of technologies in accordance with the social- 
ist and humanist model of society. 

* Respecting for popular, traditional and millenarian technolo- 
gies which produce in harmony with human beings and nature. 

* The preservation of water basins and sources of water. 

* Raising consciousness about the preservation of nature and 
against the consumerist model of society that leads to the production 
of useless objects at the cost of exhausting natural resources. 

* The promotion of consumption of ecological products. 
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* The promotion of collective and public transport use. 
* The promotion of developing alternative sources of energy. 
* Raising consciousness about saving energy usage. 


6. Defence of the revolution and sovereignty 


The program of the PSUV takes up the issue of the defence of the 
revolution, national sovereignty and public security through an in- 
dissoluble union of the FAN (National Armed Forces) and the peo- 
ple in arms. 

In this sense, the PSUV takes up the tasks of: 

* An alliance with the Armed Forces. A central issue of revolu- 
tionary strategy is the alliance of the people as a whole with the Na- 
tional Armed Forces, as well as the workers with the middle classes 
of the countryside and city (small and medium-sized peasantry, small 
industrial and commercial bourgeoisie in urban and rural areas). 

* The organisation of Popular Militias. 

* The organisation of Defence Committees in the Communal 
Councils, together with the reserves. 

* The application of the principles of integral military defense and 
popular war of resistance. 


7. A state based on Popular Power 


The program of the PSUV proposes the construction of a state 
based on Councils of Popular Power, with the full and democratic 
participation of workers, campesinos, students, housewives, intellec- 
tuals, artists, small producers and petty traders from the countryside 
and cities, guaranteeing the widest possible participation and pro- 
tagonism of the people in determining and realising their destiny. 

Based on these fundamentals, the search, elaboration and formu- 
lation of a Program of Action is the most delicate task of the Party. It 
is also the issue that verifies if its leadership bodies respond or not to 
the expectations of the Party militants, whom, by definition, must be 
the most finely honed antennas for detecting all the necessities and 
requirements of the people as a whole, as well as the changes in col- 
lective behaviour and transformations in the mood of the masses. 
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Venezuela: Socialists discuss 
new party of the revolution 


by FEDERICO FUENTES 


Since January 12, more than 1600 delegates to the founding congress of 
the United Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV), along with thousands 
of local socialist battalions (branches), have been discussing the new par- 
ty's program, principles and statutes, and in large part the future of the 
Bolivarian revolution. 

The PSUV was initiated by President Hugo Chavez following his 
reelection in December 2006 in order to unite the many groups and indi- 
viduals who back the revolution. Chavez spoke of the need to unite mili- 
tants from the grassroots in a democratic mass party in order to over- 
come the problems of opportunism and bureaucracy that have devel- 
oped within the revolution, hindering its advance. 

Federico Fuentes, a member of the Green Left Weekly Caracas bu- 
reau, has interviewed a number of elected spokespeople from local bat- 
talions and delegates to the congress. Many have come from previously 
existing revolutionary parties and have now thrown their weight behind 
constructing the PSUV, forming left currents to wage a struggle against 
more right-wing forces seeking to transform the new party into an in- 
strument of bureaucratic and opportunist sectors. 

One such current is the Assembly of Socialists (AS), which brought 
together more than 20 revolutionary organisations in November 2006 as 


PSUvV 
Partido Sodalista Unido de Venezuela 
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a step towards a united party. AS became a current inside the PSUV 
after Chavez announced its formation. Another current is Socialist Tide, 
formed by activists from a Trotskyist background previously involved in 
the Party of Revolution and Socialism, which has a strong base in the 
National Workers Union (UNT). 

Below are some extracts from interviews with a range of these activ- 
ists. The full interviews will soon be available on the site of e-journal 
Links, http://links.org.au. 


Question: What is the importance of this founding congress of the 
PSUV for the future of the revolution? 


Ana Elisa Osorio, battalion spokesperson, AS : The revolution needs a 
party, a united party, a party that brings together revolutionaries, that 
outlines the principles of the Bolivarian revolution and marks out a pro- 
gram towards socialism - towards a confrontation, an offensive against 
imperialism - a party that can convert itself into a dynamic axis of ideo- 
logical debate and formation. 


Gabriel Gil, president of CatiaTV, AS : The importance of the founding 
congress has to do with the fact that we are going to have a democratic 
party, which has already declared itself socialist. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it unifies not only a great part of the left parties that previ- 
ously existed, but has also incorporated many individuals actively into 
the ranks of the party, in a situation where a strong anti-party culture 
existed. 

This culture exists around the world, and in Venezuela was very strong. 
But now the idea that you need a political party that can truly lead and 
organise the revolutionary process is being revived. 


Sergio Sanchez, alternative congress delegate, AS : This is the founding 
congress of a mass party, which is very important. I think that Chavez has 
taught those of us on the left a lesson: the left has always had the policy 
of a "cadre party" : we here in the Assembly of Socialists think it is a 
trap. 

It is not a choice between a cadre party or a mass party, rather it 
should be a party of millions of cadre : the people make the revolution 
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and we need people to be involved politically in revolutionary activity. 


Gonzalo Gomez, congress delegate, Socialist Tide : The congress is a step 
forward in structuring a political force closely tied to this revolutionary 
process : renovating it, allowing the coming together of the different ten- 
dencies, currents and forces within the revolutionary process. To have 
this united framework is a grand conquest. 


Question: But can the PSUV be a useful vehicle given the number of 
problems we have heard about? 


Gil: There are many opportunist and right-wing tendencies that will con- 
tinue to try to control the party. I think one of the things we have to do is 
organise ourselves to prevent the party from being kidnapped and en- 
sure it remains a democratic party. 

Generally, the democratic structures and debate have been main- 
tained. Our proposal is to defend and deepen the structures for debate 
and participation. I think that the people are participating [in the PSUV] 
and we have to be present, working with them. 


Gomez : There is a process that has opened up valuable democratic space, 
although with methodological vices, problems and dangers. But there is 
a discussion among the grassroots. 

The fact that we are discussing the principles, program and statutes 
of the party : that we can put forward positions about the way in which 
we should elect our leadership and select candidates for elections : is 
very important. 


Osorio : 1 view it with a lot of expectations, with hope. That's not to say 
that I agree with everything that is occurring, but I think that the party 
will be cleansed through the course of the ideological debate and it will 
be strengthened : above all by strengthening a current within the PSUV 
that is truly socialist. 

We believe that we have to be inside the party. We need to continue 
working towards the unity of the left, but [also realise] the party we have 
is an expression of the reality of the Venezuelan people : it is an expres- 
sion of the Venezuelan reality. 
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Sanchez : In the battalion in the barrio where I live, I remember in the 
first meetings people would come to blows over silly things : that some- 
one looked at them in a funny way, that she did such and such. The level 
of experience of political organisation is very, very low. 

Creating a party culture will take some years. Any sector of the left 
that thinks the socialist revolution is around the corner is mistaken, be- 
cause the people still lack a lot of experience in political organising. 


Question: What do you think will be the key debate at the congress? 


Gil : The fundamental point is the program, more so even than internal 
elections because one of the things we need is a collective leadership, 
and to accomplish this it is fundamental that we have [a good] program. 
It is not about having 13 learned people sitting next to Chavez, not know- 
ing what they think. We need to have everyone, including the 2 million 
[PSUV] militants, together with Chavez, united behind a single program 
discussing the way forward. Those who veer away from the program will 
be seen as being outside the party line, and outside the party. 

Of course there is also the issue of the organisational structures :that 
it remain democratic, and the people that who are elected to leadership 
bodies be those who are the most in tune with that program. 


Sanchez : [have been receiving reports from the congress and they were 
saying that "Hell, the Marxist-Leninist sector in the PSUV have expressed 
themselves with a lot of force!" It is in a disorganised manner but this 
sector has control of the discourse at the congress, and the right is disor- 
ganised and don't know what to. 

The problem is that the [left] is disorganised [as well]. The left hasn't 
made any written proposals. For instance, the left hasn't evaluated the 
statutes. So because they don't have a proposal, everything is left a bit in 
the air. 

For me, the issue is not whether the ideas of the left prevail at this 
congress, but if we have the capacity of controlling the organisational 
aspects. This can occur only if the left converts itself into a current. 


Gomez : One of the fundamental points put forward, but not taken up in 
a fully satisfactory way but in a partial manner, is the methodology of the 
congress. The directives for the congress come from [the support com- 
mission, and before that the technical commission, appointed by Chavez]. 
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But it turns out that the PSUV has been adopting structures such as 
battalions, circumscriptions, with spokespeople, delegates, etc. 

This commission, which is not made up of delegates, should have been 
transferring control over the congress : and the process of construction 
of the party : to the body of delegates, without this implying the 
marginalisation of the members of these commissions. 

What is occurring is that we have been discussing some documents, 
in a rushed manner, that have not been discussed in the grassroots [as is 
supposed to occur]. It is not clear what mechanisms will be used to give 
them a final form, so that the final documents truly emerge from the 
discussions in the grassroots and not from these types of commissions. 


Question: What is the weight of the left within the PSUV? 


Gomez : There is a very important layer of delegates strongly tied to the 
social and popular movements, in tune with the grassroots. It is a critical 
sector, a sector that appears to be very firm in confronting corruption 
and bureaucratism. 

This sector proposes that PSUV commissions be formed to revise 
the situation among high-level state functionaries, governors, mayors etc, 
in order to ensure that no one who has been corrupt or is implicated in 
violations of human rights be allowed in its ranks. 


Carlos Luis Rivero, battalion spokesperson, AS : There are a number of 
sectors inside the PSUV that are fighting for more profound change and 
for the PSUV to be the expression of vast sectors of the people and not 
the expression of the cliques that have formed within the Venezuelan 
process. 

There is a debate and that is positive. In this debate I think the corre- 
lation of forces is on the side of those fighting to deepen the revolution- 
ary process. However, these positions could be defeated rapidly because 
of the lack of organisation. But all this is part of the debate, and part of 
the weakness of the actual process. 

We cannot simply decree our strength and decree the organisation of 
the people. We are trying to take steps forward, and the AS is an effort in 
that direction in the PSUV. 
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Danger signs for the 
Venezuelan revolution 


by KIRAZ JANICKE & FEDERICO FUENTES 


February 22, 2008 -- In recent weeks, external and internal pres- 
sure against Venezuela’s Bolivarian revolution, as the process of 
change led by socialist President Hugo Chavez is known — has in- 
tensified dramatically. It is clear that US imperialism and the US- 
backed Venezuelan opposition see the defeat of Chavez’s proposed 
constitutional reforms on December 2 as a green light to push for- 
ward their plans to destablise the government. 

In addition, growing internal problems, with a strengthening of 
the right-wing of the Chavista movement — known as the "endog- 
enous right", who support implementing some reforms without break- 
ing with capitalism — pose a serious threat to the survival of the 
revolution. 

Chavez’s proposed constitutional reforms were aimed at institu- 
tionalising greater popular power and increasing restrictions on capi- 
talists to the benefit of working people. In response, the capitalist- 
owned private media launched a campaign based on lies and 
disinformation aimed at confusing the Venezuelan people. 

Combined with low intensity economic sabotage — contributing 
to shortages of basic goods such as milk — the opposition was able to 
stoke the discontent that exists among the poor over problems such 
as corruption and bureaucratism. 

Nearly 3 million people who voted for Chavez in the December 
2006 presidential election abstained in the referendum, handing the op- 
position its first electoral victory since Chavez came to power in 1998. 


Imperialist offensive 


Attempting to build on this, a renewed US offensive has been un- 
leashed aimed at isolating Chavez internationally, and undermining 
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the process of Latin American integration spearheaded by Venezuela. 

A key part of the strategy has involved fanning the flames of con- 
flict between Venezuela and neighbouring Colombia. A dispute broke 
out after right-wing Colombian President Alvaro Uribe initially in- 
vited Chavez to help negotiate with the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
of Colombia (FARC)— Colombia’s largest left-wing guerrilla group 
— over a potential prisoner swap with the Colombian state, only to 
abruptly terminate Chavez’s role in November. 

Chavez nonetheless negotiated the unilateral release on January 
10 of two prisoners held by the FARC. He also called for an end to 
the inclusion of the FARC on lists of banned terrorist organisations 
as a step towards finding a political solution to Colombia’s decades- 
long civil war. 

The US responded by having a number of high-profile US offi- 
cials visit Colombia and verbally attack Venezuela. Although "not 
aware of any specific support Mr Chavez has provided the FARC", 
the Pentagon’s joint chief of staff, Admiral Michael Mullen, in Janu- 
ary still levelled false allegations that Chavez was granting the FARC 
"strategic support". 

John Walters, the director of the US Office of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy, accused Chavez on January 29 of being a "major facilitator 
of the international drug trade", despite an increase in interdiction 
of drug trafficking by the Venezuelan state. 

The most serious imperialist attack came via a series of court or- 
ders obtained by US oil giant ExxonMobil, backed by the US State 
Department, to freeze US$12 billion worth of assets of Venezuelan 
state oil company PDVSA, in both British and Dutch courts — a 
move described by Chavez as part of an "economic war". 

The move is in retaliation to the nationalisation of ExxonMobil 
investments in Venezuela’s Orinoco oil belt last year. PDVSA pro- 
vides up to $13 billion a year for government-initiated social pro- 
grams that provide free education and healthcare to Venezuela’s poor. 

ExxonMobil’s actions are intended to also send a message to other 
Latin American countries considering resource nationalisation — im- 
perialism will fight back. 
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Internal destablisation and Chavista divisions 


The Venezuelan opposition is also intensifying its destablisation cam- 
paign. The previously hopelessly divided opposition, boosted in confi- 
dence by the referendum results, is working towards a strong, unified 
campaign for the November elections for state governors and mayors. 

This is combined with increasing extra-parliamentary 
destablisation, including a stepping up of economic sabotage by capi- 
talists — reminiscent of the sabotage against the left-wing Chilean 
government that preceded the US-backed military coup by General 
Augusto Pinochet in 1973. 

The campaign involves the hoarding, speculation and smuggling 
of food, contributing to shortages. This is combined with a virulent 
media campaign aimed at fuelling discontent. 

The opposition is increasing its focus on the poor majority that make 
up Chavez’s support base. It is seeking to take advantage of discontent 
to infiltrate the barrios through what it calls "popular networks", which 
work to spread rumours, promote discontent and divisions among 
Chavistas — and mobilise people against the government. 

According to Eva Golinger, who has exposed the extent of US 
intervention into Venezuela, these networks receive funding and train- 
ing from the US government-funded USAID. There are also reports 
of growing links between right-wing Colombian paramilitaries, or- 
ganised crime and sections of the Venezuelan opposition, especially 
in the states bordering Colombia. Large landowners have contracted 
paramilitaries to murder at least 190 campesinos (peasants) in recent 
years in an attempt to sabotage the land reform process promoted by 
the government. 

Paramilitaries have also developed a presence in Caracas barrios. 
Funded by local businesses and dressed as civilians, they engage in 
drug dealing and act as hired assassins. This has helped impede com- 
munity organising. 

In response to such pressure, Chavez has called for greater unity 
within the revolution. However, serious divisions exist within the 
Bolivarian movement, which includes powerful pro-capitalist eco- 
nomic and political blocs — some with important influence in the 
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Diosdado Cabello, former Vice-Presidant and head of the right wing 
inside the PSUV 


military. This sector controls a number of ministries and a large part 
of the National Assembly, as well as mayor and governor offices, and 
is linked to a state bureaucracy unwilling to cede power. 

There is also a more radical left, strong among the grassroots as 
well as elements within the state, which wants to deepen the process 
and overcome the corruption and bureaucratism holding back the 
revolution’s advance. 

Since the peak of the period of intensive mobilisation by the poor 
and working people against the US-backed attempts to bring down 
the government — with the failed coup in 2002, the oil industry shut- 
down in 2002-03 and the recall referendum in 2004 — the level of 
ongoing popular mobilisation has decreased significantly. 

Under the whip of the counter-revolution, the oppressed demon- 
strated their willingness to fight — and ability to defeat — attempts 
by the old elite to reclaim power and eradicate the gains associated 
with the Bolivarian revolution. 

However, with the weakening of the opposition after each defeat, 
combined with increased living standards for the poor, frustration 
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with the state bureaucracy sabotaging those gains has become a big- 
ger concern for many. 

These problems have been exacerbated by a growing gap between 
government rhetoric and reality. Also badly undermining the revolu- 
tion has been the severe weakness of the bitterly divided workers’ 
movement. 

These factors have impeded the creation of a unified force based 
on the grassroots militants that would be capable of leading the deep- 
ening of the revolution in the direction of socialism — as repeatedly 
called for by Chavez. 

In this context the endogenous right-wing has grown in strength. 
Many of these forces, which give lip service to the goal of socialism, 
publicly called for a "Yes" vote in the referendum but worked be- 
hind the scenes to discourage voting for the radical reforms that 
threatened their interests. 

By promoting a "personality cult" around Chavez, the right has 
sought to silence criticism of its own actions, presenting such attacks 
as being against Chavez and assisting US imperialism. 

The conflict between left and right within the Bolivarian move- 
ment is most clearly expressed in the struggle over the formation of 
the new United Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV). 

Called for by Chavez to create a political instrument to unite mili- 
tants on the ground and help lead the struggle for socialism, it has 
become a battleground between bureaucratic sectors determined to 
keep control and activists from the popular movements fighting to 
build a mass, democratic and genuinely revolutionary party. 

Such a party, if it succeeded in uniting the base with the leader- 
ship of Chavez over the heads of the bureaucrats, would be a severe 
blow against the right-wing forces that have maintained positions 
through factional power blocs. 

The popular sectors have had a strong influence in the direction 
and discourse of the founding congress that began in January and 
ends in March. However, the outcome is far from decided, with the 
right-wing fighting hard. 

A controversy has broken out over false claims by former vice- 
president Jorge Rodriguez (now national coordinator of the PSUV) 
and Diosdado Cabello (governor of Miranda, a major capitalist with 
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strong influence in the military and identified as a key leader of the 
endogenous right) that National Assembly deputy Luis Tascon had 
been expelled from the PSUV by a unanimous vote of delegates. 

No such vote occurred, and the question of Tascon’s expulsion is 
still being fought over. However Rodriguez and Cabello have been 
forced to back down, declaring Tascon has been "suspended" and 
will be given a right to reply after the congress has decided on the 
statutes and principles of the new party — a decision also never de- 
bated or voted on by delegates. 

Tascon has made corruption allegations against Cabello’s brother, 
now head of Venezuela’s tax agency. Chavez had called for people to 
expose corruption. 

Rodriguez and Cabello have also argued for the new party to be 
subordinated to the government and stated it is not necessary to in- 
clude anti-capitalism as one of its principles, which have become key 
points of debate. 

Other organisational disputes have resulted from manoeuvring 
by the hand-picked congress organising committee, specifically on 
the question of how documents to be voted on will be drafted and 
whether they will be presented to the PSUV ranks with enough time 
for discussion. 


Class struggle 


Attempts to silence dissent and bureaucratically take over the PSUV 
are part of the plans of the endogenous right, which aspires to 
"Chavismo without Chavez" — and without socialism. Such actions 
aim to further demoralise the popular sectors. 

These divisions reflect the class struggle within the revolution- 
ary process. 

In an interview with Green Left Weekly in 2006 (" Oil, revolution 
and socialism", GLW #681) Tascon argued: "there will undoubtedly 
be a confrontation between different Chavistas. I am sure there will 
be aconflict of particular interests between the left and the right. But 
it will not be the traditional right [who are in the opposition], but a 
Chavista right-wing." 

As a process that aims to overcome the subordination of the Ven- 
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ezuelan economy — 
and state — to the 
needs of US imperial- 
ism, broad forces have 
been attracted to the 
Bolivarian move- 
ment. 

It has included 
those who hoped that 
breaking from US 
domination would as- 
sist economic devel- 
opment within a capi- 
talist framework, 
right through to revo- 
lutionary socialists for whom nothing short of a thorough-going so- 
cial revolution will solve the needs of the oppressed majority. 

Under attack from imperialism and the local capitalist class, the 
revolution has increasingly radicalised, with Chavez repeatedly in- 
sisting the goal was socialism. 

However, at the same time the revolution swung further left, the 
strength of right-wing forces has increased within much of both the 
pro-Chavez political parties and the notoriously corrupt state. 

This contradiction is being fought out over the question of whose 
interests the PSUV will serve — the oppressed majority or the pro- 
capitalist bureaucrats? The organisation and unity of the left forces will 
be crucial to determining the future of the PSUV — and the revolution. 

The internal and external battles are clearly linked, as revealed 
by the fact that discontent over problems either caused or exacer- 
bated by the Chavista right helped cause the defeat of the constitu- 
tional reform — a victory for the US-backed opposition that has given 
it badly needed momentum. 

Without a real "revision, rectification and relaunch" of the revolu- 
tion — the "three Rs" Chavez has called for — the Bolivarian forces 
could face significant defeats in the elections at the end of the year. This 
could pave the way for an escalated opposition offensive to drive Chavez 
from government, via constitutional or other means. 





Luis Tascon, the outspoken Venezuelan MP 
controversially “expelled” from the PSUV 
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The perspective of a new 
left in Germany: 'Die Linke' 


by CHRISTOPH HOFFMEIER 


With its foundation conference in June 2007, a new parliamentary left 
party in Germany now officially exists. 'Die Linke' ("The Left") is prod- 
uct of a struggle against neoliberalism and the most important next step 
in that struggle. At the last federal election, Die Linke won 8.7 % of the 
vote and 54 seats in Germany's MMP system. This process is an interest- 
ing example for everybody against the attack of capital to social rights. 

The author of this article was a member of Linksruck, the ertswhile 
sister organisation of Socialist Worker New Zealand in the International 
Socialist Tendency. Linksruck dissolved itself to become part of this new 
project. This article will analyse this new body in detail, and discuss its 
perspectives from an international socialist point of view. 


Political Situation - SPD in Crisis 


The Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) — the German equiva- 
lent to the New Zealand Labour Party - is in deep crisis. In 2003, under 
pressure from German capitalism, the SPD government of Gerhard 
Schroeder adopted a radical neoliberal policy. This policy was called 
‘Agenda 2010' and was the total opposite of the platform they were 
elected on. Schroeder argued that protection of social rights in the proc- 
ess of globalisation made cuts in social spending necessary. It was a ca- 
pitulation to capital to protect its profits. the following years, the SPD 
lost thousands of members and plummeted in the polls. This process was 
so dramatic that they called for a snap election halfway through their 
term in 2005. 

Out of this election came a "grand coalition" of the conservative CDU 
party and the SPD, with CDU leader Angela Merkel as Chancellor (Prime 
Minister). This government quickly became as unpopular as its pred- 
ecessor. are three main reasons. They continued cutting services and rais- 
ing taxes for the majority — they raised Germany's GST %, and raised 
the retirement age from to 67. The mass of the people were not benefit- 
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ing from the small economic boom (2.9 % rate of growth in 2006). And 
by increasing German participation in the occupation of Afghanistan, 
the government lost the "anti-war" image it had earned by staying out of 
the invasion of Iraq. 


The new left 


Schroeder's politics of neoliberalism provoked rampant discontent in the 
working class and inside the trade unions. This discontent turned into open 
protest. A handful of trade unions and SPD members in the western states 
of Germany started an initiative to keep pressure on the SPD leadership to 
stop "Agenda 2010".They were swiftly expelled from the SPD. But this did 
not stop the process. They started a debate about their initiative, and after 
several discussions founded a new political force — the Election Initiative 
for Work and Social Justice (WASG). In autumn 2004 this new formation 
participated in weekly demonstrations of tens of thousands against the so- 
cial cuts . It was mostly a protest of unemployed people, their main victims. 
These demonstrations happened all over Germany, but most strongly in 
the eastern states. A look at the unemployment statistics gives an explana- 
tion - the rate is 16% unemployed in the east, twice as high as in the west. 

The continuing social and economic division between west and east 
Germany eighteen years after political unification, needs careful study. 
‘Die Linke' is an combination of different traditions of the German left 
of both parts, in the founding of WASG in the west, and the subsequent 
fusion with the the eastern Party for Democratic Socialism (PDS) last 
year. WASG is an product of the protest against social cuts and mass 
dismissals under Schroeder's SPD-Green government. It is primarily a 
fusion of former social democratic trade unions with classical left 
Keynesian ideas. The protest movement against the negative aspects of 
globalisation and the Iraq war eventually condensed into this group - 
many members got their first political experiences in those struggles, or 
were re-politicized after the 1970s. 

The PDS in contrast has another history. It originated in the ruling 
party of the GDR (East Germany). Following the collapse of the eastern 
state, all the careerists and bureaucrats who formerly ruled the GDR left 
the party quickly, leaving convinced socialists and a small circle of full- 
time functionaries to try to make the party relevant again for the post- 
Berlin Wall era. The PDS after 1990 transformed itself from a Stalinist 
party into a party with a social democratic, centre-left ideology. But the 
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PDS still thought in terms of being a ruling party and of working through 
ministries and administrations. There was no understanding of changing 
through mass movements, because the PDS had no experience in it like 
the left in western Germany. Hence, Die Linke was formed from a wide 
coalition of various political traditions. 

The political tendencies inside 'Die Linke’ can be divided into three 
main wings. There is a strong right wing, a big centre-left and also a small 
tendency of revolutionaries. Both the right and the left wing believe in 
change inside the bourgeois system. Their aim is to get in government to 
enforce political claims. The strategy of both wings is based on a policy 
of partnership between employers and workers. The left wing to imple- 
ment this policy with the support of a successful mass mobilisation of 
social forces. They know about the relevance a or shift to the left in the 
balance of power between the main social classes. 

Oskar Lafontaine, the former SPD leader that joined the WASG in 
2005, is a leader of the centre-left wing in Die Linke, and has called for a 
couple of preconditions for a possible coalition government with the SPD. 
One requirement would be rolling back of Agenda 2010, an end to all 
military interventions, especially in Afghanistan, and a minimum wage 
of 8 Euros ($NZ15). The clearest expression of this class and movement 
orientated wing is the Socialist Left platform (SL). 

The small revolutionary tendency agrees with the centre-left wing in 
its orientation on mass mobilisation to implement political claims. But at 
the same time, this tendency goes further with its emphasis on revolu- 
tion as a perspective, for self-sustaining protection of social rights and 
development of society. Part of this tendency is the formerly separate 
revolutionary organisation Linksruck (Left Turn) that saw the opportu- 
nities in "a movement party that is under the influence of different ideo- 
logical and social tendencies". Linksruck was, from the beginning, part 
of the process of building a new left and argued hard for a fusion of 
WASG and PDS. 

The current political situation in Germany with the foundation of 
the new left is understood as a situation where "all political campaigns 
can be put into effective action within society through 'Die Linke'". 
decided to collaborate in building 'Die Linke’ and try to win majorities 
for a revolutionary socialist position, the tradition of Luxemburg, Lenin 
and of International Socialism. 

While Linksruck dissolved itself as an organisation, its former mem- 
bers founded the magazine Marx21, to connect all supporters of their 
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Founding conference of Die Linke, June 2007 - party co-leaders 
Lafontaine and Bisky under the balloon 


perspective, and for a deeper impact inside this process of building a 
new left. The magazine will discuss what kind of a new left party has to 
be built for a successful struggle against attacks by the capitalists on so- 
cial rights. It will be a platform for building a growing revolutionary wing 
inside the party that could be base for a future revolutionary mass or- 
ganization. Therefore, all former members of Linksruck were 
/-called on to be part of the Socialist Left tendency inside the new left. 
This tendency is not as strong as it could be in an organization of 71,000 
members, but with 400 supporters, it has been a reliable start so far. 
However, the number of members has nothing to do with its real politi- 
cal impact. In the whole process of building the new left, Marx21 argued 
consistently for a fusion of WASG and PDS, against sectarianism on the 
right and left. The strongest doubts came from the left inside the WASG, 
that feared a drift to the right by a PDS that were in coalition with SPD in 
the state of Berlin. But in the same time, Marx21 was an uncompromising 
critic of the politics of the PDS leadership in that state. With this combina- 
tion of unity and criticism, Marx21 was influential beyond its numbers within 
Die Linke. This policy was also a basis for a close alliance with founders of 
the WASG from the left social democratic camp. Now, there are two sup- 
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porters of Marx21 who are members of Die Linke's executive committee. 
Also, supporters of Marx21 played an important role in forming a student 
network within Die Linke. 


Perspectives for the new left 


The new left 'Die Linke' gets its practical potency from its program- 
matic weakness. It is a project in progress, and the form that that progress 
will take is unpredictable. This progress depends on different factors like 
the objective balance of power between the classes, and on subjective 
factors like a balance of ideas inside the party. Both factors are impor- 
tant and only understandable as reciprocal progress. 

For instance, Oskar Lafontaine described the party well, when he de- 
scribed them as social democrats. He is right - Die Linke occupied po- 
litical space which the SPD has abandoned since the 1970s. But general 
conditions have changed in Germany. An intensification of competition 
inside the capitalist system has reduced the margins for a policy of social 
rights like the SPD promoted in the 1970s. To implement such simple 
claims will call capitalism basically into question. If this question will be 
answered by a new form of capitalism, or by something fundamentally 
alternative, is still an open issue. The party whip wrote, during the debate 
to the political program, that "'Die Linke' wins plausibility with propos- 
als and schemes that are realizable inside this given frame". Therefore, it 
is even more important for revolutionaries to be involved in this project 
- it could be the crucial difference. 

Today, the balance of achievements of 'Die Linke’ is impressive, so 
far. The simple fact that a new broad left party exists has caused sheer 
panic in the SPD. They have tried to ditch their image as the party of 
social cuts, and adopt one of the main demands of 'Die Linke' - a mini- 
mum wage. But it shows at the same time, that the biggest error you can 
make in a political battle is to underestimate your political opponent. 
The SPD has not yet lost its attraction for a lot of the working class. 
Therefore, a new left has to be built that includes all groups and commu- 
nities of the working class. It has to organize more young workers and 
students, migrants and women than it does today. Thomas Haendel mem- 
ber of the executive committee, put it like this: "We built the new left. 
Capitalism will never make its peace with the human beings; therefore, 
we will never make our peace with capitalism. Let us be the strongest 
that the weakest have." 
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Die Linke electoral 
breakthrough 


January 28, 2008 -- DIE LINKE (The Left) emerged successful 
from regional elections on Sunday, January 27, 2008, in the German 
federal states of Hesse and Lower Saxony. After the state of Bremen, 
where the party in May 2007 for the first time entered a West Ger- 
man federal state parliament, DIE LINKE will have parliamentar- 
ians in two further West German states. 

In Lower Saxony (capital: Hannover), the party got 7.1% of the 
vote, while in Hesse (capital: Wiesbaden) it just stepped over the 5% 
threshold with 5.1%. In both states, the big parties had tried to prevent 
DIE LINKE entering parliament with anti-communist campaigning. 

In Hesse, the incumbent prime minister [premier] Roland Koch 
(Christian Democratic Union, CDU) failed with his strategy to win 
the elections with a polarising and populist election campaign, de- 
manding draconian punishments for young delinquent immigrants. 
The CDU lost 12% and the absolute majority of the former CDU- 
FDP [Free Democrats] government. The rejection of the homopho- 
bic and racist rhetoric by the voters was widely commented as an 
encouraging signal. 

The SPD [Social Democratic Party] election campaign was led by 
Andrea Ypsilanti, member of the left current of the SPD, and who 
appropriated important political messages of DIE LINKE (such as 
the minimum wage, reform of the school system and progressive tax 
reforms), trying to compete with DIE LINKE this way. DIE LINKE's 
top candidate in Hesse, Willy van Oeyen, a trade unionist and promi- 
nent representative of the German peace movement, announced that 
DIE LINKE would continue to pressure the SPD in order to make it 
act in the political direction it had promised during the election cam- 
paign. The composition of the future Hesse state government is still 
fairly vague because of the narrow majority situation. 

In Lower Saxony, a structurally conservative state, DIE LINKE 
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reached an unexpectedly high result. This might partly to be explained 
by the fact that no one had a doubt about a clear victory of the CDU 
and the incumbent Prime Minister Christian Wulff and his CDU- 
FDP coalition, unlike in Hesse where a neck-and-neck race between 
the two biggest parties had been expected. DIE LINKE's top candi- 
date Tina Flauger announced that DIE LINKE would become a 
strong opposition force. 

The German political landscape will be substantially changed by 
these two elections. A system of five relevant political parties is now 
being sustainably established, and thus not only at the national par- 
liamentary level, but backed by the federal state parliaments. 

Lothar Bisky, chairperson of DIE LINKE, stated in a press confer- 
ence: “We have caused a shift of the political landscape. With regard to 
the total number of mandates, we are the third political force in Ger- 
many. DIE LINKE takes effect.” And he added: “We made a big step 
forward in our party building process. To enter the parliament in two 
big federal states is an important milestone and a breakthrough.” 

Oskar Lafontaine, chairperson of DIE LINKE, said: “Even more 
important than the entry of DIE LINKE into parliament is to change 
by these elections the social climate in favour of all those who rely on 
social justice. I am predicting that in the question of the pension for- 
mula or in social policies, the CDU-SPD coalition will have to make 
concessions towards us, as they have suffered substantial losses in 
votes.” And referring to DIE LINKE positions in regional politics, 
he declared: “We are the party against privatisation, for the system of 
non-denominational schools, for studies free of charge, for the main- 
tenance of energy and gas prices directed by municipalities, for safe 
jobs in public services, for tendering procedures implying social stand- 
ards such as minimum wages.” 

Another important vote took place last Sunday in the town of 
Leipzig. In the first referendum in the history of the city, 87% of the 
participating citizens voted against the privatisation of the municipal 
utility company. The referendum had been supported by DIE LINKE. 


(NOTE: since the above article was written, Die Linke has also crossed the 5% 
threshold and won seats in the parliament of the large west German port city 
of Hamburg.) 
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Towards a new anti- 
capitalist party in France 


By FRANGOIS DUVAL 


In January, a vast majority of the delegates at the 17th national congress 
of the LCR [Ligue Communiste Révolutionnaire; Revolutionary Com- 
munist League] approved a new political perspective: the building of a 
broad anti-capitalist party. This decision is intimately related to the analy- 
sis of the political situation since the election of [right-wing candidate] 
Nicolas Sarkozy as president. There are three main reasons: 

™@ the extremely aggressive attacks of French government and bosses 
against workers’ rights; 

Mf the failure of the traditional left; 

@ the new position occupied by the radical left as a whole and, more 
specifically, by [LCR presidential candidate] Olivier Besancenot and the 
LCR. 

The electoral victory of Sarkozy can be mainly explained by his abil- 
ity to convince people from the working class and lower middle class 
that he really cares about their problems and his ability to convince peo- 
ple with a far-right background that it was more efficient for them to 
vote for him rather than for the Front National [National Front, led by 
Jean-Marie Le Pen]. That's why during the presidential campaign his 
central slogan was ’work more, earn more”. It was a false claim but many 
people only heard “earn more”! 

The most astonishing thing was Sarkosy's success when he endorsed 
many of the themes that were usually those of the Front National, espe- 
cially about immigration and “law and order”. About a million of Jean- 
Marie Le Pen's former voters shifted in favour of Sarkozy. In return, re- 
pression against illegal immigrants has worsened and a lot of new drastic 
security laws have been passed. Promises addressed to racists and chauvin- 
ists have been kept. But promises addressed to the popular layers of soci- 
ety have been broken, while there have been a lot of very harsh attacks: no 
increases in wages while prices are increasing every month; fiscal gifts for 
the rich and corporations; as well as new measures against social security. 

Sarkozy's problem was to change his electoral victory into a social 
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victory. He found that it was not so easy. In November 2007, a new “re- 
form" -- or more precisely, a counter reform -- of the retirement pension 
system for railway workers, and Metro and buses drivers, caused the most 
important strike of railway workers ever. Of course, the main items of 
the reforms have been implemented. But, in May 2007, nobody would 
have forecast such a struggle. Actually the government seems to be 
stronger than it really is. Its politics can only cause more and more anger 
and many people are still willing to put up a fight. 

That is the first reason in favour of a new anti-capitalist party: people 
really need a party which stands up for their demands as faithfully as the 
right-wing parties are true to bosses. That's the second point -- the tradi- 
tional left can't be that party. 

The election of Sarkozy was less a victory of the right-wing parties 
than a defeat of [Socialist Party presidential candidate] Segolene Royal 
and the Socialist Party (SP). Both the candidate and the SP (as well as its 
allies, the Communist Party and the Greens) have been unable to con- 
vince people that their election would change something in their day-to- 
day lives. After the election, the situation of the traditional left became 
even worse: challenged by the measures passed by the government, they 
have been unable to be a genuine opposition. During the strikes in No- 
vember 2007, they were unable to be a leadership for the movement. 
The reason for that is obvious: they criticised the form of the measures 
and reforms; but they agreed with their substance. This situation has two 
consequences: a deepening crisis of the SP and an increasing need and 
space for a new independent representative of the working class and 
social movements. 

For the LCR, the perspective of a new party [of the left] is not com- 
pletely new. The first debates about it started fifteen years ago, after the fall 
of the Berlin Wall, the collapse of the Soviet Union, the end of Stalinism 
and the intensification of the neoliberal offensive in the framework of capi- 
talist and corporate globalisation. An additional step was overcome in 1995, 
with the increasing electoral results of the far left and its significant influ- 
ence during the big strikes in November and December 1995. 

What is now needed is a party able to help the convergence of re- 
sistance and struggle. It needs to be able to build a generalised move- 
ment to change the relationship of forces and force political power and 
the bosses to step back. Our understanding is that this kind of party 
must be a useful tool for organising the fight and preparing a radical 
and/or revolutionary change of society. 
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Will it be a “revolutionary 
party''’ according to the tradi- 
tional meaning of the word? 
What we intend to build is a party 
for class struggle, an independent 
party of the working class, a party 
mainly focused on mobilisation 
rather than elections, a party for 
radical and/or revolutionary 
changes in society and for new 
politics committed to satisfy so- 
cial needs rather than private 
profit - an anti-capitalist party. 
Most probably, many issues re- 
lated to strategy will remain open. 
One issue has to be clarified at 
the beginning of the process: the 
kind of relationship this party will 
have with the neoliberal so-called 
Socialist Party and its allies. The 


Olivier Besancenot, postie and political basis of this party has to 
presidential candidate for France’s be anagreement about a program 
Revolutionary Communist League, °f social emergency measures 
sits in front of their campaign and a clear break-up with all 
slogan: “100% on the left” neoliberal parties, even those 
which define themselves as left- 
wing, socialist or social-democratic parties. The Brazilian and Italian expe- 
riences show how important it is to build on an open but clear basis. 

That clarification was precisely the one that was lacking in 2007 dur- 
ing the debates with the Communist Party and various anti-liberal ~col- 
lectives'' in order to discover if a common candidate was possible for the 
presidential election. After the success of Olivier Besancenot, both in 
elections and in the aftermath of the election, especially during the rail- 
way workers' strike, we had a major opportunity not only to strengthen 
the LCR but, also, to give a broader and more ambitious answer to the 
crisis of the left. So, in June 2007, the National Leadership of the LCR 
decided to raise the issue of a new party. In August, during the LCR 
Summer School, Olivier Besancenot invited everyone who was interested 
to join what will be a “constituent process". 
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During the autumn, in many towns across the country, public meetings 
were organised to discuss this project. Meanwhile members of the LCR 
were debating it as the main point on the agenda of the congress. The first 
balance sheet of these meetings is good. Many people seemed to be inter- 
ested and found that a new radical left party is a “good idea''. Some prob- 
lems have still to be addressed and solved. Many people consider a new 
party favourably; but are they ready to be personally involved? Some oth- 
ers think that an honest party with genuine left ideas will be sufficient. 

Our project is a little more than that: perhaps not a “Marxist revolu- 
tionary'' party but, at least, a radical anti-capitalist one. Many people are 
interested at the moment, but no other national political movement or 
party backs our project. So, we have been led to the idea that the begin- 
ning of the process will not be a debate or a negotiation with national 
political “partners'' -— which just don't exist —- but a process “from be- 
low''. Of course, we hope that people or political currents, especially 
among trade-unionists or activists of the social movements and individuals 
or tendencies from communist, socialist or anti-liberal backgrounds, will 
be convinced by the first results achieved. 

Another issue to be thought about is the kind of international rela- 
tionship the new party will have. 

However the main question is this -- some people are ready to “build 
something" with the LCR's activists but they want to build something re- 
ally different, something that will be their own party, not just a new, en- 
larged LCR. So, we have to create mutual confidence, to raise the political 
issues that have to be raised, to propose our politics and, at the same time, 
to allow people with different political backgrounds -- or without any po- 
litical background —- to get involved in the process and to control it. 

By the way, one of the major consequences of a successful process 
will be the dissolution of the LCR, now a 40-year-old revolutionary or- 
ganisation. The LCR national congress has now adopted an appeal. In 
some towns or workplaces —- and in some universities -- local appeals 
have been written and committees for a new party have been created, 
with LCR and non-LCR members. There are also many common united 
slates for the March [municipal] council elections. The next step will be a 
national assembly of these committees in June or September 2008 to 
check the progress of the process and decide the agenda, including the 
date of the congress for the foundation of the party. 

Anyhow, everybody is conscious it's an ambitious but uncomfortable, 
difficult road! 
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Greek anti-capitalists win fourteen seats 
By GIORGOS SAPOUNAS 


September's general election in Greece saw the ruling conservative New De- 
mocracy (ND) party win. Its vote declined slightly from 45% to 42%. In 
common with their social democrat predecessors PASOK, ND's rule had 
been a period of neo-liberal counter reforms. As well as sharing very similar 
programmes the two parties had the lion's share of the vote, winning 85% 
last time around. 

The situation going into this election was different. There had been big 
mobilisations against the changes in the constitution, in particular against 
the government's flagship reform which attempted to remove the right to 
free and public university education. Also in people's minds as they went to 
vote were the enormous fires that had just taken place and which vividly 
demonstrated the effects of neo-liberalism on basic infrastructure such as 
the fire service. 

Although the new government is much weaker, only having 152 out of 
300 MPs, it is certain that it will try to promote neoliberal reforms of the 
constitution, social security and working conditions. Its problem is that the 
small parliamentary majority makes it vulnerable to the resistance of the 
social movements. 

PASOK came second, taking 38% of the vote, a 2% fall from 2004. This 
was their lowest percentage in recent decades. The main reason for this was 
the right turn that they took. It was clear to everyone that PASOK, instead 
of supporting the struggles, was subverting them. On election night a crisis 
broke out and today there is a battle for the party leadership. The base of the 
party contains not only a working class majority but also lots of the young 
people who participated in the student movement. It lacks a clearly anti- 
liberal left wing that is represented in the leadership, and so it is not ex- 
pected that there will be a left turn against the main neoliberal policies of 
the party. The percentage of the two big parties has been reduced but is still 
solid. 

The Left won a combined total of 15 % of the vote. The Communist Party 
of Greece's (KKE) vote rose to 8 % from 5.9% in 2004. KKE is a Stalinist 
reformist party with clearly anti capitalist rhetoric. At the same time it is ex- 
tremely sectarian at all levels towards both the rest of the left and the social 
movements. It is a pole of attraction of protest but does not offer an alternative 
perspective apart from an abstract Stalinist vision. A recurrent problem is that 
the KKE is very destructive in the left fronts and the movement. 
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The Coalition of the Radical Left SYRIZA won just over 5% of the vote 
up from 3.2% in 2004. Under the Greek system of proportional representa- 
tion this entitles it to fourteen MPs. SYRIZA is a broad Left coalition that 
first participated in the elections in 2004. There are 10 participating organi- 
sations including KOKKINO which is friendly to the Fourth International 
(FI). The largest of the participants is Synaspismos, a sister party of the French 
Communist party and Rifondazione Comunista. It is a member of the Euro- 
pean Left party. 

Over the last three years there has been a change in the leadership of 
Synaspismos. It has taken a real left turn, rejecting any centre-left scenarios. 
This was the main platform on which the coalition was made. Other partici- 
pating groups are of a variety of Maoist, Trotskyist and Communist origins 
including former KKE and International Socialists. It also includes Manolis 
Glezos who is one of the most important personalities not only of the Greek 
Left but also of the anti-Nazi resistance during World War Two.. His group 
Active Citizens (DIKKI) is the largest that ever split from PASOK. It is an 
anti-capitalist ecological organisation. 

SYRIZA is the Greek example of building a broad anti-liberal, radical 
left structure. Its strong showing in the election and the fact that four of its 
fourteen MPs are not members of Synaspismos are positive signs for its fu- 
ture. This process also means greater responsibilities for KOKKINO as it 
tries not only to build SYRIZA but also to build a more radical, anti-capital- 
ist tendency in it. 

The electoral results of the revolutionary left outside SYRIZA remained 
at their customary low levels. KKE (m-l) a Maoist group got 0.25%. 
ENANTIA, a coalition between SEK (the Greek SWP) and OKDE- 
Spartakos (the Greek section of the FI) won 0.15%. 

This election saw a small breakthrough for a nationalist, racist, party. It 
entered the parliament (3.8% ). This is an expression of a negative protest 
that the Left needs to focus on without underestimating it. 

As a conclusion it can be said that there are new attacks in store for us. 
The social democrats are in crisis and the left is strong but divided. There are 
huge opportunities in the development of SYRIZA on three different lev- 
els: 

%& Deepening of the coalition and the unity of the participant organisa- 
tions of SYRIZA by building local and national structures. 

¥% Having an offensive set of political proposals that will provide the neces- 
sary conditions for a programmatical convergence of all the anti-liberal sec- 
tions of the political and social left, including the base of PASOK. 

%* Building the movements while respecting their autonomy from the 
political left. 
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How Marxism and Feminism 
work ... together 


by ANNA POTTS 


Many UNITY readers will be familiar with a bright yellow pamphlet 
often distributed by Socialist Worker entitled 'How Marxism Works' and 
written by Chris Harman. Despite it being quite dated and with a per- 
spective based mainly in the UK, I had often distributed it to new or 
potential members, or other interested people, and considered it a very 
useful bare-bones introduction to Marxism. 

I recently thought it was a while since I had last read it, and so I 
reread it before lending it to an interested activist. In doing so, I came to 
the conclusion that there are some real problems with Chapter 12: 'Marx- 
ism and Feminism'. 

Right at the beginning, rather than looking at what these two move- 
ments or schools of thought have in common, Harman sets them against 
each other as two (and only two) polar opposites: feminism and revolu- 
tionary socialism. His omissions in his description of feminism - even 
allowing for his insistence that feminism cannot be a part of or even 
compatible with revolutionary socialism, which I shall return to later - is 
striking. He makes little distinction between the widely varying strands 
of feminism; liberal, anarchist, radical and yes, Marxist - except to por- 
tray some as more or less diluted versions of others. 

Nor does he acknowledge the various feminist movements and ideas 
which have emerged outside of the "advanced capitalist countries". In 
characterising feminism as starting from "the view that men always op- 
press women, that there [is] something in men's biological or psycho- 
logical make up which made them treat women as inferior" he ignores 
the fact that many early feminists believed that there was no difference 
between women and men other than the basic biological details and ad- 
vocated a world in which men and women were largely indistinguish- 
able. He also ignores men who identify as feminist and pro-feminist. 

In short, the definition of feminism Harman presents is, if not a cari- 
cature, at least grossly over simplified. Revolutionary socialists know, 
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perhaps better than anyone, how terms can be abused and misused, and 
a term such as feminist can carry many different connotations to differ- 
ent people. I identify as a feminist based on a very wide definition, some- 
thing akin to "someone who believes that women are currently oppressed 
and seeks to end that", and to me that belief is a huge and inseparable 
part of my beliefs as a revolutionary socialist. I understand that another 
person may hold exactly the same beliefs and not choose that label. But 
to dismiss a very broad movement, and ignore that huge variation of 
ideas within it, can only serve to alienate people. 

It is particularly disappointing that Harman chose to devote so much 
of this chapter to a criticism of feminism rather than to a criticism of 
capitalism. This can be compared to another chapter in the pamphlet, 
entitled 'Socialism and War', which generally discusses how war is a prod- 
uct of class society, containing only two small paragraphs at the end criti- 
cising some of the peace movements which emerged in Britain and North 
America at the end of the seventies. 


A vital question for today’s movement 


Why does this matter? Primarily because more and more, particu- 
larly young, women are identifying as feminists. They may not identify as 
a particular brand of feminist - they may even not be clear about their 
beliefs. But they are likely to be passionate about their belief in women's 
rights, and maybe about other issues such as climate change or the war in 
Iraq. They might be concerned about violence against women, and the 
way it is handled by the police and courts or at the increasing erosion of 
women's rights in the US. In Aotearoa - and many other countries - they 
will have lived part of their lives under a female head of government, 
and are likely to have had a woman senior to them in the workplace. This 
is — in my experience - often enough to rid them of any notion that hav- 
ing women in a position of power within capitalism is enough to achieve 
true equality for women. 

I believe the attitude of most revolutionary socialists would be to 
engage these women in discussion, talk about how capitalism is at the 
root of the problems they are concerned about, and hopefully be open to 
learning things from them as well. It is therefore counterproductive to 
be giving them material which completely dismisses the completely 
valid perspective they are starting from, and still worse if other activ- 
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ists are having their views shaped by attitudes like this. 
The material basis of feminist ideas 


The problems with the chapter I have discussed so far are mainly to do 
with the characterisation of the nature of feminism and of the placing of 
it as opposed to socialism, rather than significantly overlapping it. How- 
ever, I believe there are some deeper theoretical problems with Harman's 
argument. I argue that his dismissal of feminism - even if we only inter- 
pret "feminism" as referring to "radical feminism" or "equity feminism" 
- leads to some misjudgments about the oppression of women, and how 
best to fight it. 

As Harman quite rightly notes, "women's oppression did not arise 
from the ideas in men's heads" but from a material basis, "the develop- 
ment of private property and with it the emergence of a society based on 
classes". However, he presents "feminist" ideas as essentially arising in a 
vacuum. There is no analysis of where "the view that men always op- 
press women" comes from — it is seen as a free-floating idea, rather than 
a consequence of the oppression of women in class society. Mistreat- 
ment and discrimination in the workplace, violence in and outside the 
home, exclusion from political activity and so on must surely be a start- 
ing point for a Marxist analysis of where (correct as well as incorrect) 
ideas about the relations between the genders come from. 

This failure to recognise the very real material basis for these wom- 
en's movements makes it easier for them to be considered separate from 
Marxist beliefs, rather a divergent perspective with a common starting 
point. In other words, it encourages us to look at what our differences 
are, rather than working together on what we have in common and en- 
gaging in discussion on what is different. This attitude seems to me to be 
particularly prevalent among revolutionary Marxists towards non-Marxist 
women's rights activists as compared to, say, non-Marxist union or Tino 
Rangatiratanga activists. 

Another problem with this chapter is the top-down, 
"schoolteacherish" approach it takes. Karl Marx and Engels are men- 
tioned four times - always together, as if they were one person. There is 
no mention of, say, Flora Tristan, Rosa Luxemburg, or Eleanor Marx. 
There is little mention of the millions of women (or men for that matter) 
who have stood on picket lines or participated in revolutionary move- 
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Could young activist women be put off Marxism by a 
negative attitude towards “feminism “? 


ments, often at great cost to themselves. When they are mentioned they 
are not portrayed as thinkers who have contributed to the evolution of 
revolutionary ideas. However, the fact that the only two people who are 
portrayed as having thought of anything important are men is the least 
of the problem.The real issue is the apparent attitude that these weird 
feminist-types in the 1960's and 1970's were bound to get everything 
wrong because they didn't follow the "correct" theory — and that we 
have nothing to learn from their struggle but bad examples. 

That is not to say that the ideas of Marx and Engels, regarding the 
oppression of women and more generally, are not relevant today. On the 
contrary, despite all the changes in the position of women since they are 
often startlingly accurate. But socialism is not a religious or scholarly 
dogma, but a global movement (or collection of them) with a living, 
evolving set of ideas, ideas which change and diverge because of their 
success or lack of it as guides to action in the actually existing struggle. 
We cannot afford to adopt the position of "schoolteachers to the class", 
assuming that we know best because We Are The Party - that would kill 
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Marxism as an evolving body of knowledge stone dead, and ensures that 
the fusion of "workers and science" which Rosa Luxemburg dreamed 
of will never come to pass. We are also doing ourselves no favours if 
we fail to acknowledge that socialists have, at times, been less than wel- 
coming to women or have marginalised women's issues. We need to en- 
gage with those issues and work on solutions. 

Harman also criticises the issues which "feminists" focussed on: 


“Far from approaching women where they have the power to change 
the world and end their oppression - where they are collectively strong 
at work - they approach women as sufferers. Campaigns of the 1980s, 
for example, focussed on such issues as prostitution, rape or the threat 
to women and families from nuclear weapons. These all start from 
positions where women are weak.” 


I'm not at all sure that this is an entirely accurate description of the 
activities of the women's movement in Britain in the 1980's. Harman 
ignores, for exmaple, the many involved in 'Women Against Pit Closures' 
- though maybe that doesn't fit his definition of feminist - or the fact that 
high levels of unemployment may have made "approaching women... 
where they are collectively strong at work" a little more difficult. How- 
ever, that aside, his point that women have more strength collectively, 
and particularly collectively as workers, is entirely correct. The problem 
is that the areas in which they can have strength, and the issues they can 
fight with that strength, are much broader than Harman acknowledges. 

Take, for example, his characterisation of sex work not as work where 
women can organise into unions or collectives but as "suffering" where 
women are "weak". Quantitatively sex work may be much worse than 
other jobs, involving a high risk of violence, illness, lack of job protec- 
tions and, in the time and place Harman was writing, criminality. But 
qualitatively it bears much in common with other jobs, where there is 
still bullying, harassment, injury, and even when rights exist they are hard 
to enforce. I'm not sure why Harman does not view it this way -I hope it 
is not because it is work overwhelmingly done by women. It is more 
likely because it was illegal so it become characterised as a criminal ac- 
tivity rather than work. But if we ignore those who suffer some of the 
worst exploitation and mistreatment in the workplace, then that is no 
better than, as Harman latter criticises feminists for, concentrating on 
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"the 'new middle class’ - journalists, writers, lecturers, higher grade white 
collar workers" and ignoring "typists, filing clerks, machinists". 

Harman rightly states that "the development of capitalism, based on 
the factory system" led to women being "brought back into social pro- 
duction" and therefore, "organised collectively, women had greater in- 
dependence and ability to fight for their rights". Some of these rights 
were employment issues which particularly affected women, such as equal 
pay and parental leave. Others were more general: wages, or safe work- 
ing conditions. I understand that these are the type of issues Harman 
feels women and men should be organising around. But rape or the threat 
of nuclear weapons, along with abortion and lack of affordable childcare, 
for example, affect women (paid) workers too. Sometimes these are 
clearly linked to the workplace - sexual harassment by a boss or the im- 
plications of childcare problems on employment prospects. But all these 
faces of oppression are deeply rooted in the capitalist system, and it is a 
huge mistake, indeed an undermining of the entire Marxist argument, to 
separate those which happen inside and outside the workplace when we 
should be drawing links between them. I hope no revolutionary socialist 
would ever dismiss a movement in response to a racist murder as "start- 
ing from a position of weakness". Why is a similar judgement passed 
here? 

In 1981 women tens of thousands of women across Holland struck 
for abortion rights. This strike was unsupported by most of the unions on 
the grounds that it was a political issue, but supported by the socialist 
and communist parties. The strike had its limitations - the length in par- 
ticular meant that it placed relatively little pressure on employers. Also, 
the unpaid women who struck were framed by some as striking against 
their husbands, rather than against the system. Despite these factors, it 
showed the potential of women organising as workers around a political 
issue. 

There is, of course, much in the chapter - for example on the role of 
the nuclear family, or on the gains for women of the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 - which I would not take issue with. And the central idea - that 
women's liberation is an essential part of socialism, and impossible with- 
out it - is clear. But those do not mean we should dismiss the diversity of 
women's activism, or the issues which are of such importance to so many 
women. 
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FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland or daphlawless@randomstatic.net 


A better world... but how to get there from here? 


The local body election results put revolutionaries experimenting with 
electoral participation in a quandry. On the one hand, they convincingly 
demonstrate that the immense work that goes into building an electoral 
campaign is a frustratingly ineffective way of achieving direct political 
change. However, it also shows that grassroots campaigning and network 
building can offer something to people disillusioned with the traditional 
version of democracy. 

The challenge is to translate this rallying work into a form that doesn't 
result in banging our heads against the brick wall of electoral orthodoxy. 
What are the democratic forms of the new century? How can they be built 
within the context of the current society without being recuperated or 
supressed - a la the raids of activist community spaces around the country 
in October? 

These are complicated problems in need of new solutions that will not 
be created by sectarian bickering or ideological head-butting. Neither do 
we have the luxury of time to study the problem at our leisure. The current 
shift to the right will quite possibly result in the election of a National-led 
government next year, mainly due to disillusionment with Labour and the 
lack of a viable electoral alternative. With the hard right in control of both 
parliament and most local bodies, a grassroots fightback is required. 

This fightback will need to take the form of defence of such basics as 
our civil liberties and right to dissent. But to avoid being sucked into 
supporting minority right-wing agendas, it needs to develop and experi- 
ment with new forms of political life that actually deliver on the promises 
of democracy - government of the people BY the people, FOR the people. 

At the risk of oversimplification, there are two basic ways for society to 
adapt to the economic and technological changes that are required for an 
ordered social life after the era of mineral fuels (oil, coal, gas etc). One is a 
world state running a command economy, in which people continue to be 
‘human resources’. The other is a decentralized, re-localised society with 
individuals making decisions about their own lives, and communities 
making decisions about their own neighbourhoods. Obviously my biases 
favour the latter option. 
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But the question that still vexes me is this: can this ‘distributed democ- 
racy' be created by any kind of engagement with the traditional electoral 
system? Or can it be promoted as a radical alternative to it? There are 
problems with either model. History is full of examples of radical groups 
entering electoral politics with noble ideals and suffering the death of their 
radicalism by a thousand cuts. On the other hand, conversations I've had 
with ordinary people during hitch-hiking trips about creating a new, 
revolutionary democracy generally result in comments along the lines of 
‘it's a good idea in theory but how are you going to get from here to 
there?'. It seems like most people have some sympathy for the idea, as 
long as they don't have to get involved in creating it, at least until it's 
already become the new mainstream. 

I have some sympathy for the Greens, Maori Party, Alliance, Worker's 
Party and Socialist Worker types who are attempting to find some way 
through this problem by rolling up their sleeves and having a go. More 
sympathy than I have for my those who seem to be happy to attack their 
efforts without offering any practical way of involving mainstream society 
in doing democracy outside of the established representative systems. As 
mentioned above, history is full of examples of failed electoral reformers. 
However there are also many examples of failed revolutions - whether 
republican, marxist, or anarchist - where even more totalitarian regimes 
have taken advantage of the political instability of the revolutionary 
situation. 

We have the technology for large numbers of people to communicate 
and organise in a decentralized way. Perhaps the solution is to look beyond 
creating a unified alternative system (eg a republic, socialism, anarchy) 
which everyone has to be able to describe and agree on in advance. Maybe 
we need to start breaking the problem down into areas that need 
reimagining - food, health, housing etc - and have groups of people 
independently planning new ways of providing them, based on the experi- 
ences of both mainstream and alternative systems past and present. 

Imagine if you will, a 'shadow cabinet' with open-participation teams 
instead of ministers (even the terminology reminds us of the hierarchical 
church model that current representative systems are based on). Could 
such a system work? Could mainstream NZers be convinced that it could? 
Could they be convinced to get involved and make such a participation- 
driven system work? If so, what can we, as radicals of all kinds, do to start 
moving in this direction? 


DANYL STRYPE 
Whanganui-a-Tara 
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Got any better ideas, Labour? 


Down at the pub last Friday night, I received a good old-fashioned 
bollocking for suggesting in this column that only a change of leadership 
could save the Labour-led Government. 

"Phil Goff's not the bloody answer," muttered a stern union official. 
And the left-wing university lecturer accused me of "doing National's job 
for them". 

"Got a better idea?" I replied. "If so, let's hear it. Because what the 
polls are telling me, in no uncertain terms, is that the electorate's stopped 
listening to Helen Clark. In the words of Mike Moore, they've taken the 
phone off the hook. 

"And I can't think of anything, apart from rolling her, that will per- 
suade them to pick up the receiver. It's also the only political move 
dramatic enough to distract the news media from its slow-motion corona- 
tion of John Key." 

My critics stared sullenly into their beer, and we all found other things 
to talk about. 

And this, of course, is the Left's dilemma. When you demand, as Lenin 
did, "What is to be done?", the best you're likely to get by way of reply is a 
resentful silence. 

Actually, that's not quite true. There are a handful on the Left still 
willing to meet Lenin's blunt challenge. Unfortunately, their answers are — 
how can I put this politely? — just a little bit revolting. 

Socialist Worker's UNITYblog (www.unityblognz.com) offers a great 
example. In the face of what these stalwart revolutionaries describe as the 
"Coke/ Pepsi" choice between Labour and National, the website's readers 
are challenged to come up with "some Vision Thing" of their own. 

To set the ball rolling, they're invited to debate the following five 
policy ideas: 

(1) Free public transport throughout New Zealand. Massive invest- 
ment in rail and free buses - an emergency "system change, not climate 
change" programme. 

(2) Free tertiary education for all. Cancel all student debts immedi- 
ately. 

(3) A Mickey Joe Savage-style emergency housing programme. Rent 
control, New York-style. 

(4) A minimum wage of $20 an hour. Huge tax cuts for the working 
poor, funded by taxing the rich. A massive extension of union rights and 
power. 

(5) Free broadband for all — jack the New Zealand network up to 
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Korean standards. 

Apparently, this eye-wateringly expensive policy cocktail can be paid 
for by "taxing the rich (till they bleed!)". 

You can almost hear the hoots and jeers directed at yet another 
shuffling procession of bruised and bleeding "rich" people, as all those free 
buses and trains rattle past them, carrying placard waving hordes of 
revolutionary unionists to yet another system change rally. 

No doubt the recipients of this derision, the battered remnants of New 
Zealand's once all powerful capitalist class, are trudging off to perform 
forced labour on the bleak building sites of the emergency housing 
programme. 

It would have to be forced labour because, after "hugely" cutting the 
taxes of the poor, writing off student debt, laying on all those free buses 
and trains and supplying Korean-speed broadband, paying these formerly 
"rich" emergency housing workers the new minimum wage of $20 an hour 
would be out of the question. 

The best abbreviation of the revolutionary socialist project I ever 
heard came from the pen of a Kiwi screen-writer, whose name I have since, 
unfortunately, forgotten. "It's bloody simple," he had one of his characters, 
an old communist, say, "you nationalise everything and shoot the buggers 
who complain." 

And that's the problem, isn't it? Democracy is simply not designed to 
facilitate the impoverishment and oppression of whole classes of the 
population — only the totalitarianism associated with 20th-century fascism 
and communism can accomplish that. 

It astounds and depresses me that the boys and girls at Socialist 
Worker cannot see (or, even worse, pretend they cannot see) that any 
serious attempt to implement even one of their five policy ideas would 
involve the complete derangement of our economic and political relation- 
ships — and not in a good way. 

Like the restored Bourbon dynasty, taking up where they'd been 
forced to leave off by Robespierre and Napoleon, the revolutionary Left 
has "learned nothing and forgotten nothing". Their understanding of 
economics has not progressed beyond the legend of Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men. And their conception of politics confers legitimacy not upon 
those who win the most ballots, but upon those who fire the most bullets. 

Phil Goff’s a bloody sight better answer than bloody revolution. 


CHRIS TROTTER 
“From The Left”, Dominion Post, March 3 2008 
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A response from the editor of UNITY magazine 


It is a pleasure to see Chris Trotter participating in unityblognz.com's 
debate over what a real worker-oriented programme for this election 
might look like. 

But Chris's article doesn't make any sense. He never explains 
why an increased minimum wage is incompatible with our other 
goals. The answer seems to be "because big business won't wear 
it". Which sort of gives the lie to his appeals to "democracy" - as 
does his cowardly defence of the persecution of the "Urewera 17". 

He says "Democracy is simply not designed to facilitate the 
impoverishment and oppression of whole classes of the population”. 
Actually, Chris, it is- if by "democracy" you mean our current system 
of government. Because that's exactly what's happened to working 
people in this country, especially since 1984. 

Asa matter of fact, the example of the revolutionary government 
of Venezuela under President Hugo Chavez shows how you don't 
need mass executions and gulags to make a decisive shift in favour 
of people power. 

Let's give an example. The papers today say that the Labour 
government is being held over a barrel by Toll Holdings, who have 
chronically underinvested in our train and ferry network. 

Venezuela is in a similar situation with food shortages caused 
by private companies hoarding. President Chavez has simply said 
that if these companies won't play fair, they'll be nationalised. 

If Labour had half the nerve of Hugo Chavez, then perhaps Chris 
would be right and there would be a point voting for them. Phil 
Goff, John Key - what's the difference? 
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We don’t want you to die, but... 
we've all got to go sometime! 


You can live on by making a 
bequest to Socialist Worker 


Since Socialist Worker is not an 
incorporated society, there is only one way 
of making a Marxist bequest in your will 
that will stand up in capitalism’s courts. 


You need to write a clause in your will in 
favour of The Espal Society Incorporated, 
an investment arm of Socialist Worker’s 
elected leadership, the central committee. 


The Espal Society Inc’s details are: 
c/- Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga, Auckland. 
socialist-worker@pl.net 


The Espal Society Inc’s management 
committee is always the central committee 
of Socialist Worker. This is a legal avenue 
for your assets to keep on working for 
socialism after you no longer can. 
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Profit, the fuel of capitalism, flows from the dual exploitation of 

labour and nature. Workers collectively create a vast surplus 

which is monopolised by the tiny elite who run the economy and 
the state. Out of this systemic exploitation of the many by the few grow 
all of capitalism’s inequalities, oppressions, crises, wars and alienations. 
Marxists stand for full union rights, including the unrestricted right to 
strike. Rebuilding the union movement around a strategy of workers 
power is central to challenging bosses power, which tramples on our 
birthright, our freedom, our humanity, our habitat and our future. 
Socialists aim to get rid of class divisions by building a global democracy 
of free producers with common property rights. 


4 Workers power, not bosses power 


Democratic state, not bureaucratic state 

Under capitalism, democracy is extremely restricted. Corporate 

bosses make most economic decisions, which impact on every 

other sphere of society. Top administrators, judges, military 
officers, police commanders and other state bureaucrats are not elected, 
and to a large and growing extent are outside the control of elected 
politicians. But it doesn’t have to be this way. Today in Venezuela, the 
election of president Hugo Chavez on a platform of “21st century 
socialism” is interacting with a quickening revolutionary process. The 
empowerment of communal councils and other organisations of popular 
governance is seen as critical by Venezuela’s socialists. Such a process 
also took off with the 1917 socialist revolution in Russia, but economic 
ruination and imperialist encirclement soon shattered its working class 
foundations. As workers councils fell apart in the Soviet Union, the 
vacuum was filled by Stalin’s party bureaucrats, who formed a new ruling 
class during the 1920s and veered onto a state capitalist course. Russia 
and Venezuela show that organisations of mass democracy are vital to 
creating a sustainable alternative to capitalism. Marxists stand for the 
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taking of state power by elected assemblies of workers and other 
grassroots delegates, with no special privileges and recallable at any time. 
History shows that only such democratic assemblies can give direct 
expression to workers power. We can begin by introducing a similar spirit 
of democracy into every workers organisation in Aotearoa, especially 
our unions. 


Planning for people, not profit 

Global market competition makes rational planning impossible. 

Capitalism’s “logic” of profit maximisation and wealth 

accumulation fuels the market-driven insanity of imperial wars, 
economic crises and climate chaos. Marxists stand for a socialist world 
where democratic associations of producers plan the economy in the 
interests of all humanity and other species we share the planet with. The 
production and distribution of social goods and services should be 
determined by democratic assemblies, not market forces. Strategic 
economic assets vital to community well-being, such as power, telecoms, 
water, healthcare, education, transport and large-scale manufacturing, 
need to be under public control. As a first step, the privatisations of recent 
decades must be reversed. An expansion of public services should be 
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funded by taxing corporate bosses and other members of the wealthy 
elite, who owe a massive debt to the working class exploited since the 
birth of capitalism. 


System change, not climate change 

Capitalism’s obsession with private profit is literally costing 

us the earth. Climate change and interlinked forms of nature’s 

spoilation, like species extinction, ecosystem pollution and 
resource depletion, threaten humanity with barbarism or oblivion. Unless 
industrial nations reduce their greenhouse gas emissions by something 
like 90% over the next few decades, climate chaos may make our world 
uninhabitable. Capitalism’s embrace of carbon trading will give the 
market, the main driver of global warming, even more extreme powers 
over the fate of humanity. Marxists stand for a socialist world where 
capitalism’s many wasteful and polluting industries are made redundant 
by the absence of money, the market and ruling elites. For starters, free 
and frequent public transit should serve urban areas, longhaul trucking 
should be replaced by state-run electric rail and coastal shipping, a 
methane tax should fund reductions to New Zealand’s worst greenhouse 
gas, and coal for export should be banned. 


Human solidarity, not imperial divisions 

Rivalry between the world’s competing ruling classes 

“spontaneously” generates divisions of nationality, ethnicity and 

religion. These class-created divisions are often exploited for 
military purposes when “normal” economic and diplomatic competition 
among capitalism’s rivals heats up into shooting wars. Nationalistic hatred, 
racist scapegoating and religious bigotry are fanned by warring states to 
mobilise their home population behind their imperial ambitions. This 
has been taken to an extreme in Washington’s falsely named War On 
Terror. The overarching objective is to compensate for America’s relative 
economic decline through the US state’s more aggressive projection of 
global military superiority, crushing weak nations and pressuring rival 
powers. The US ruling class is resorting to high-risk terrorism in a mad 
campaign to bend the world to its will. US president George Bush has 
called for a “war without end”. Washington has rewritten its rules of 
warfare to legalise nuclear first strikes, bringing the world closer to nuclear 
holocaust than ever before. Muslims are demonised, dehumanised and 
destroyed by the US state and its allies in a vile strategy of divide-and- 
conquer. Marxists stand for human solidarity in the face of imperial 
divisions. We should build the broadest possible alliance against the US 
rogue state and other capitalist warmakers. An important message to 
take into the peace movement is the need to confront capitalism’s twin 
engines of war: the state and the market. Behind each state’s war machine 
stand the corporate bosses whose drive for profit is the fuel feeding the 
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flames. Creating a socialist alternative to the market rips up the roots of 
war. 


Human freedom, not capitalism’s oppressions 

The history of capitalism is marked by the systemic oppression 

of indigenous peoples, workers, ethnic minorities, women and 

non-heterosexuals. Capitalism in New Zealand was born out of 
the colonial takeover of collectivised Maori land by armed forces, market 
forces and political pressures, forcing tangata whenua to the bottom of 
the social heap where most remain to this day. The colonial state inflated 
the price of alienated Maori land to lock most immigrants into the lowly 
status of workers, who to this day suffer from massive political 
discrimination in areas as diverse as industrial relations, tax law, 
parliamentary representation, state appointments and official history. 
Ethnic minorities in New Zealand have been savaged by waves of state- 
sponsored racism, like the early tax on Chinese immigrants, the “white 
European” policies of most of the 20th century, the police dawn raids on 
Pasifika peoples in the 1970s, the “Asian invasion” hysteria whipped up 
by prominent politicians in the 1990s and today’s special laws and police 
spying on Muslims. Capitalism’s drive to reproduce the next generation 
of workers on the cheap created a “family values” system which devalued 
women, whose second-class status to this day is measured by such things 
as lower average pay than men, restrictions on abortion rights and a lack 
of state support for child rearers. The same “family values” scourge also 
hit people who didn’t neatly fit into the heterosexual category, and to 
this day lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people face pervasive 
discrimination despite legal near-equality. Such oppressions foster 
divisions among workers and other grassroots people which play into 
the hands of our rulers, whose system could not survive a united challenge 
from below. Marxists stand for the freedom of all humans, which is the 
only real basis for the freedom of each individual. We support the struggles 
of Maori, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non-heterosexuals for 
the rights, opportunities and liberties routinely denied them by capitalism 
today. 


The British colonialists, at the time of signing Te Tiriti o Waitangi 
in 1840, faced whakaminenga of strong Maori iwi founded on 
the principle of collectivism. While in theory the treaty 
“guaranteed” to Maori their whenua, taonga and tino rangatiratanga, 
these foundation stones of indigenous power were in practice seen as 
antagonistic to the interests of the British empire. The unprovoked 
invasion of the Waikato in the 1860s, along with other colonial wars to 
seize Maori land, were designed to break the back of tino rangatiratanga. 
Capitalism’s market and state could not tolerate peaceful competition 
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from the “beastly communism” of Maori, in the telling phrase of one 
colonial politician. The New Zealand Parliament facilitated the alienation 
of most Maori land. The few acres remaining in the hands of tangata 
whenua were often de-collectivised by laws placing effective power in 
the hands of tumu whakahaere. These boards of trustees made all 
commercial decisions, thus sidelining the hapu or iwi as a whole and 
striking at the heart of Maori collectivism. Despite official predictions 
that the “natives” would die out as a distinct people, however, Maori 
searched out every channel of resistance left open. More than a century 
of whakataunga, petihana, tawheraiti, hikoi, toutohe, mahi poti and other 
forms of tohenga to historic injustices forced governments to start making 
concessions to Maori in the 1980s. But capitalism’s underlying hatred of 
Maori collectivism remains strong. The treaty settlements are designed 
to empower a minority of “corporate warriors”, not the majority of 
flaxroots Maori. As Aotearoa’s version of neo-colonialism, this is fueling 
divisions within the ranks of Maori between the market-driven profiteers 
and the ohu-leaning exploited. Marxists stand on the side of the exploited 
at the same time as we support all Maori calls for treaty compensations 
and tino rangatiratanga. The collectivist heritage of Maori, which is an 
indigenous forerunner of socialism, is a source of strength for all grassroots 
struggles in our land. The history of Aotearoa points to the need for mana 
hapori as a collectivist alternative to capitalism. 


Workers internationalism, not corporate globalisation 

The explosion of corporate globalisation since the late 1970s 

has increased market pressures in every corner of the world. In 

rich industrialised countries like New Zealand, the welfare state 
has been hacked back over recent decades while the wealth gap between 
bosses and workers widens into a chasm. Third World nations are facing 
ruinous debt, asset stripping and imperial domination, reducing their 
grassroots to conditions of terrible poverty and often starvation. The 
world’s top 500 multinational corporations are raking in obscene profits 
and taking over “national” businesses in every country, backed by 
powerful states whose military spending alone could solve humanity’s 
most urgent food, water and healthcare needs while funding a global 
shift to clean energy technologies. Corporate globalisation holds the world 
to ransom in order to increase the profits and power of a tiny elite. 
Marxists stand for workers internationalism, where the grassroots of every 
country unite in a common struggle for human salvation and ecological 
sanity. New Zealand activists must build closer links with workers in 
Australia, the Pacific and Asia as an antidote to ruling class moves to 
create a regional free trade zone which would increase the power of 
capital over labour. We support independence movements in West Papua 
and other colonies of the Indonesian state, along with people’s resistance 
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to Australian and New Zealand neo-colonialism in East Timor, Papua 
New Guinea and the Solomans. 


© New workers party, not old Labour 
The world’s old Labour parties are adapting to corporate 
globalisation, not fighting for a grassroots alternative. They are 
shifting away from social democracy, which once demanded 
significant concessions for workers in return for acting as capitalism’s 
“loyal opposition”. They are moving closer to the neo-liberal agenda of 
big business, and their leading bodies are dominated by the new middle 
class rather than union officials. The most apt description of NZ Labour 
today is “social-liberal”. The working class in Aotearoa still casts more 
votes for old Labour than any other party, but the organisational and 
emotional bonds of generations past have long gone. Marxists stand for 
the creation of a new workers party which can unite grassroots people 
around a broad left platform and open up the road towards socialism. 
The 10-point Workers Charter, which has been endorsed by the NZ 
Council of Trade Unions, is based on meeting the needs of grassroots 
people rather than the ruling elite. Further steps towards creating a broad 
left alternative to social-liberalism are being made possible by a revival 
of mass struggles, both here and offshore. When a new workers party 
arises and starts to win seats in parliament, this electoral legitimacy will 
give a huge boost to people’s movements against corporate rule. 


Socialist revolution, not reformed capitalism 
4 The space to deliver grassroots reforms through 

parliament alone is being shut down by corporate 

globalisation. Reforms can still be won on the back of mass 
struggles, but they are harder to achieve than in times gone and likely to 
be smaller. No longer do old Labour politicians talk about a “fundamental 
reform of capitalism”, let alone a “peaceful road to socialism”. Marxists 
stand for a revolutionary break with capitalism. History shows that no 
ruling class will ever peacefully hand over economic and state power 
simply because the majority of society have voted against the old order. 
Economic sabotage, military coups and foreign interventions are some 
of the weapons used by corporate elites to stave off grassroots challenges 
to their rule. Overcoming capitalist violence is a decisive stage in the 
journey to socialist democracy. A vital ingredient for success is organic 
leadership from a large Marxist group composed of the best activists in 
workers unions and grassroots coalitions. The centralisation of the 
capitalist state demands a counter-centralisation by the revolutionary 
movement. As workers change the old society, they will change themselves 
as well, and begin to equip themselves to collectively run a new society 
without bosses on top. We call on all non-sectarian activists who want a 
revolutionary break with capitalism to join Socialist Worker. 
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Democratic centralism 

Socialist Worker is organised around the principle of democratic 
centralism. This empowers both the individual and the collective by 
combining socialist debate and centralised action within the wider context 
of Socialist Worker’s connection to the working class. 

Whatever the views of the leadership or the majority of Socialist Worker, 
every member may freely voice opinions inside Socialist Worker’s forums 
which they believe will assist the socialist self-liberation of the working 
class. These ideas may be expressed in a common “platform” with others. 
All members may retain minority opinions and re-state them so long as 
they don’t disrupt Socialist Worker’s practical activities. Socialist Worker 
cannot tolerate any member advocating support for capitalism, a system 
that exploits the majority of society, sparks wars of oppression and 
threatens life on our planet. Socialist Worker’s democracy promotes the 
exchange of opinions needed to advance the cause of socialism. 
Socialist Worker expects all members to carry out the decisions of the 
central committee and the majority vote of their branch even if they 
disagree with them. An exception is where specific conditions make it 
impossible or counter-productive to put Socialist Worker’s decisions into 
effect. Socialist Worker cannot tolerate factionalism, where one or more 
members turn political disputes into a de facto split by sidelining decisions 
of the central committee or other Socialist Worker bodies. Socialist 
Worker’s centralism promotes the disciplined unity of action needed for 
all members to “strike together”, which provides the practice needed to 
evaluate the soundness of decisions and suggest what corrections should 
be made. 

What Socialist Worker says and does must always take account of opinions 
and trends within the working class, the only force capable of transforming 
capitalism into socialism. The working class is the ultimate judge of 
Socialist Worker’s behaviour. Only a dynamic linkage between socialists 
and workers can unify Marxist theory and practice. 
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National conference 

The national conference is Socialist Worker’s supreme decision-making 
body. Convened by the central committee once a year or thereabouts, 
the national conference may make decisions binding on all Socialist 
Worker members. 

As well, special conferences may be convened by decision of the central 
committee or by request of 20% of the membership. A special conference 
has the same powers as a national conference. 

Each branch elects delegates to conference according to a quota set by 
the central committee. In addition, members of the old central committee 
are delegates to conference as of right. 

All delegates have equal rights on the conference floor, and speak and 
vote as they think best without being bound by any mandate from any 
Socialist Worker body. 

Each national conference elects a new central committee by secret ballot. 
The contest is between slates, not individuals. Any delegate may nominate 
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a slate of candidates. The bottom-polling slate drops off in each round of 
voting until a winner emerges. 


Central committee 

Between national conferences the leading body is the central committee, 
which may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
Socialist Worker members shall be informed about the essence of central 
committee meetings, including any important split vote. 

The central committee may discipline or expel any Socialist Worker 
member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Socialist Worker’s national assets are controlled by the central committee. 
It elects the personnel of all subsidiary national posts and bodies, including 
the national executive, which may be given whatever delegated powers 
the central committee decides. 

To promote the advance of new leaders, the central committee may draft 
new committee members up to a maximum of 20% of the total number 
voted in at the last national conference. 

If national conference cannot be held for reasons beyond Socialist 
Worker’s control, the central committee may draft whoever other 
committee members are needed. 


Branches 

A variety of locality and industrial branches are possible depending on 
conditions at the time. Members may start up a new branch after 
authorisation from the central committee. 

All members shall carry out majority decisions of their branch. The 
branch, with agreement from the central committee, may discipline or 
expel any member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Each branch may elect an executive which is subsidiary to the branch. In 
a region or industry with more than one branch, a combined assembly of 
those members may elect a multi-branch executive. 


Membership 

A member is an individual who accepts Socialist Worker’s constitution, 
agrees with our Marxist politics, pays dues and actively supports the 
collective and its publications. There is no group membership. 

If dues aren’t paid for more than three months, Socialist Worker 
membership may lapse unless special arrangements have been made with 
the national treasurer. 

A member may resign from Socialist Worker at any time without need 
of explanation. Anyone leaving shall return all Socialist Worker 
documents and property. 

All members have the democratic right to express their opinions inside 
Socialist Worker’s forums and make direct representations to the central 
committee. 
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L/ 


NORTHLAND 
Vaughan 021 0415 082 or 
svp!I@xtra.co.nz 


AUCKLAND 
Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 
bronwenbeechy@ yahoo.com.au 


HAMILTON 
Anna (07) 847 6303 or 
solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com 


TAURANGA 
Tony (07) 544 1859 or 
tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


| Where do 
| workers go 
| after the 
! picket 
| ends? It’s 
| time to join § 
| the 

| socialists. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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y Contact Socialist Worker 


ROTORUA 

Bernie 025 6125 313 or 
bernieh@clear.net.nz 
WELLINGTON 

Grant 021 053 2973 or 
grant_brookes @ paradise.net.nz 
CHRISTCHURCH 

Don (03) 960 5268 or 

dwa @clear.net.nz 
NATIONAL OFFICE 
socialist-worker@pl.net or 
www. unityblognz.com 








Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or else email 
socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre +64 9 634 3984. 
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